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Industry 


———w 


NE of the leading 
feature articles in 


. this issue calls attention 


to certain unsound mer- 
chandising policies with- 
in the rubber industry. 
In view of the recent 
formation of the Rubber 
Institute, which has for 
its announced purpose, 
the elimination through 
cooperative effort of un- 


practices, the publication 
of this article is especial- 
ly timely. That the need 
exists for a houseclean- 
ing within the rubber in- 
dustry as far as uneco- 
nomical merchandising is 
concerned is evidenced 
by the discontent which 





has grown up among re- 
tail tire dealers and the 
far from healthy rela- 
— tionship between the in- 
—= dividual companies with- 
——— in the rubber manufac- 
a turing industry—a situ- 
-— ation which has _ been 
— largely brought about by 
—- destructive competitive 
a practices. 
=; 
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Rubber Institute Established To Correct 
(/nsound Merchandising Practices 


Forty-two Companies Become Charter Members of New Organization At Meeting 
on June Ist—General Andrews to be Active Head of Institute— 
Fifteen Are Chosen As First Directors 


N entirely new cooperative organization to be known as The Rubber Institute, Incorporated, and having the an- 
nounced purpose of correcting the uneconomic nierchandising practices so prevalent in the rubber industry, was 
formed on June 1 when 42 rubber companies signed up as charter members at an organization meeting presided 

ver by Brigadier-General Lincoln C. Andrews who will be the first director-general. Since all the largest rubber com- 
anies in the United States are included among the charter members, there is no question of the financial stability or 
nfluence of the new Institute. Twelve of the best known companies were instrumental in getting the movement started. 
The Institute’s program, briefly expressed, is to put an end to “profitless prosperity” by means of ‘“‘cooperation in 
petition” instead of carrying competition to the point where there is no profit, or an actual loss, on an enormous vol- 
ime of business. In working out such a program the Institute will be closely guided by the appropriate officials in 
Washington who will be asked to pass on certain of the cooperative measures which will be tried out. This require- 





nt, which is regarded as a most important one, is looked upon as making the leadership of General Andrews par- 
ilarly fortunate since he has established contacts at Wash ngton which should be of the greatest help. 
rganization meeting, which was _ five from companies having annual sales of With the election of the first board of 
it the Plaza Hotel, New York City, more than $50,000,000, five from companies directors and the insertion of their names 
morning of June 1, General Andrews having annual sales of between $10,000,000 in the articles of incorporation, everything 
inced that the movement to have such and $50,000,000, and five from companies was ready for the formal launching of the 
stitute formed became prominent about having annual sales of less than $10,000,000. new organization. General Andrews an- 
middle of May when a meeting was The names of these directors are shown on nounced, however, that before the incorpora- 
in Akron by representatives of some the next page tion papers were filed he would take them 
e largest companies. Two preliminary to Washington for examination by the De- 
es were held and on May 23 it was partment of Justice and the Federal Trade 
licly announced that the organization Commission. If either of these bodies found 


ng would be held on June 1. All manu Director General of fault with any of the avowed purposes of 


1 "y r) . . 
g membet the rubber industry THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, Inc. the organization, proper alterations would be 
vited t ( The preliminary an made before the papers were filed. 
ceme¢ oupled with it the names 


twelve prominent manufacturers who had Purpose of Institute 
greed upon the desirability of such an or The declared purpose of the Rubber In- 
stitute is as follows: 

“To promote in the industry a mutual 
42 Companies Sign Up confidence and a high standard of business 
the meeting at the Plaza there were ethics; to eliminate trade abuses; to promote 


1, as noted economic business customs and practices; to 


it 70 companies represented an 
ve, 42 of them immediately enrolled as foster wholesome competition; to provide 
rter members. Many other companies ultimately for individual efficient business 
vho have not yet signed are expected to do management, operating independently, an op- 
ind the membership of the organization portunity to do business with an adequate 
return; and thus generally to promote the 


service of the industry to the public wel- 





try. 

The signing of the charter members w: : : fare. 

the si 0 . —s Brig. Gen. Lincoln C. Andrews . , 
owed by the election of the first board of In general, the effort of the Institute will 








lirectors. Fifteen directors were chosen. a a ' be to replace ignorant, destructive competi- 












tion with wholesome competition ‘There 


seems to be no other alternative,” General 


Andrews said, “to the continuance of the 
present unsatisfactory conditions, to the 
‘profitless prosperity’ that seems to be your 
present lot The remedy will not be found 
in combinations and mergers looking toward 
monopoly, nor in | e fixing or other il 
legal short cuts wh ably turn t 
plague you.” 

The chief step in the elimination of de 
structive competition will be the public an 
nouncement by membet the Institute « 
their selling price und =the iform ap- 
plication of su prices after they are an 


unced prices 


nounced. This principle 


is the principal plank t rganizatior 
declaration” which the harter membe 
signed It is printed in full on the ad 


jacent page, together with the names of the 


signers. This point aroused more comment 


than any other at the organizati meet- 
ing Having made certain price ind an 
nounced them, a member would be expected 
to adhere to them or announce any changes 
at e thereat te 
Gen. Andrews Sole Head 

The Rubber Institute will ive no elected 
othcers General Andrew will be director 
general, corresponding to president. He will 
have the assistance of an executive com 


mittee which he will choose from the board 
of directors It has been felt that many 
such organizations have had their oppor- 
tunities tor service nullified by the fact that 
they were headed by a representative of some 


one company. General Andrews has made 


it clear that he is not t be regarded as a 
“czar” or dictator Innce ntends t be 
more a confidential advisor to all the mem 


ber companies 
The question of over-lapping of functions 


Association of 


Inc., which for 28 vears has 


with the Rubber America, 
been the central 
organization of the rubber manufacturing 
United 
to many persons 


dismissed by the director-general in a 


industry in the States, occurred im- 


mediately Chis possibility 
was 
single sentence, as folloy 

the Rubber 
America, Mr. Litchfield, Mr 


have discussed this 


the Institute’s relations wi 
Association of 
Viles and I matter 
frankly and are confident that we can fun 
lapping, and in close co 

Litchfield, 


tion without over 


operation.” P. W president of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber | 


Rubber Association and A 
L. Viles is its general manager 


Oompany, 15 
president of the 
most of the 


Without greater clarification, 


industry is left in the dark as to how the 


two organizations will proceed “without over- 
lapping,” since it has been customary to 
handle merchandising problems, as well as 


rious divisions 
the Insti- 


service matters, through the va 
of the Rubber Associatior With 
tute taking over all the principal merchandis 
Assoc ] 


Service orgal 


ing problems, the ation would be left 


chiefly as a ization in which 
an enviable record 


ship of the In 


field it has already made 


While the charter membe 





ELECTED DIRECTORS OF 
THE RUBBER INSTITUTE, INC. 


Class I. From companies having annual 


sales of more than $50,000,000 
H. S. Firestone, 


i > & Rubber ( 
“Pp. “W. "Litchfield, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber ( 
 * 4 Dunn, 
Fisk Rubber Company 
C. B. Seger, 
ted States Rubber Co. 
J: D. Tew, 
f Goodrich ¢ 


From companies having annual 
sales of from $10,000,000 to $50,000,000 
A. F. Townsend, 
Vanhattan Rubbe Mfg. ( 
Fr. ll Hood, 


Hoe Rubber Company 
‘Wm. O’Neil, 
Gene Tire & Rubber ( 
“Samuel Woolner, 
vy Springf Ti ( 
F. A. Seiberling, 


*iberling Rubber ompany 
Class III. From companies 
sales of less than $10,000,000 


A. B. Cornell, 
” 4 mpany 
‘Thomas Machett, 

er 4 mpa 
E. s. Boyer, 

Cc. D. Garretson, 

H > Rubber ( 
¢. S. Dickey, 


re Compan’ 


having annual 





stitute is much less numerically than the 
present membership of the Association, sev- 
eral companies which have withdrawn from 


the Association in the past, or which never 


members, have signed up with the 


Most 
Firestone Ti 


became 
new organization. prominent in this 


group is the e & Rubber Com- 
from the Association 


Har- 


Association’s 


pany which withdrew 


n 1923 following the disagreement of 


vey S. Firestone with the 


method of handling the rubber restriction 
Asso- 
Insti- 


Corpora- 


question. Other non-members of the 
who will be members of the 
Rubber & Tire 
Overman Cushion Tire 
Tire Corporation and the Man- 
ver Manufacturing 


ciation 
tute are the Lee 
tion, the Company 
the Cord 


hattan Rubt Company. 


Will Locate 


General 


in New York 


Andrews and his secretary hav: 


} 


een occupying temporary quarters in the 
offices of the United States Rubber Com- 
pany at 1790 Broadway, New York City. 


Che establishment of permanent offices will 
followed soon and it is now contemplated 
that they will be in the new office building 
at 1776 57th 


street 


} 


Broadway at the corner of 
General Andrews 
head of the Institute 
ce to handle his many new problems. 
graduation from West Point Military 


comes to his 


post as 
well-equipped by ex 


periel 
After 
\cademy, he served for thirty years as an 
United States Army. He re- 


of the world war 


officer in the 
signed following the end 
to engage in business, but returned to govern- 


ment service a few years later as assistant 
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secretary of the U. S. Treasury where h 
had charge of prohibition enforcement. H 
resigned from the Treasury last August 


since which time he has been president o 


the Guardian Investment Trust Company o 
Hartford, Conn., and as receiver, he ha 
been running the New York & Queer 


County Street Railway for the past fou 
years. 

In his remarks at the 
ing of the Institute General 


doubt the 


organization mee 
Andrews mad 
clear beyond any extent to whic 
he expects to take official Washington int 
his confidence as the and plans « 
the Institute are worked out. The 
plan will be to secure preliminary judgmet 
actior 


policies 
genera 
from the appropriate officials before 


is taken. This is in view of the realizati 
hat the curbing of 


attack 


competition may easi” 
be the subject of 
Authorities Consulted 
In order to that the plans of th 
Institute to correct merchandising practic 


show 


rubber industry are not out of li 


views of official Washington, Gen 


in the 
with the 
eral Andrews quoted at length from speech« 
made within recent months by Assistant At 
torney-General William Donovan and Com 
Federal Trade Com 
oorath 
competition 


missioner Meyer of the 
Both of these 
that excessive 


generally harmful 


mission. appear t 


be convinced 
nd that efforts to correct 
lines should be encourage 


t along the right 


rather than penalized. 


lization meeting 


Following the orgat 


the election of the board of directors, G« 


eral Andrews proceeded to Washington to 


secure the views of appropriate officials o1 


the proposed articles of incorporation. After 


these have been found in satisfactory form 
ing of th 


and formally filed, the first meet 
directors of the Institute will be held. Pre 
liminary investigations of certain trade prac 


tices have already been begun so that no 


time will be lost in beginning the elimination 


of unsound methods. 


As regards the complexion of trade asso 


ciations and institutes within American in 
very little difference and 
distinction which has 


dustries, there is 


the only apparently 
marked their activities in the past has bee: 
that trade 
smaller groups whereas institt 


whole. 


associations have usually bee: 
ites have em 
braced the industry as a Trade 
their activities 
largely in the dis 


semination of helpful information and _ th 


associations have also confined 
to cooperative assistance 
compilation of statistical data, whereas in 
stitutes have been largely for research activi 
ties, industrial standardization and the co 
ordination of productive effort. 

both associations and institutes 
handling publicity campaigns 
trade and public 
statistics and issue periodical reports on the 


Very often 
engage in 
conduct poli 
compile 


cies of relations, 


state of the industry. In almost every case 


where an institute is formed there are also 
same industry a number of asso- 


Some well-known institutes are in 


within the 
ciations. 
the petroleum, meat packing, iron and steel, 
and cotton manufacturing industries. 
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Organization Declaration 
of 


The Rubber Institute, Inc. 


N meeting the forces of modern economic con- 

ditions, the individual rubber products manufac- 

turer has stood alone, even without that knowl- 
edge of trade data to which he is legally entitled. He 
has, therefore, practically been forced to engage in 
ignorant and often ruthless competition, which has re- 
sulted in unsound and uneconomic merchandising 
trade practices, destructive of stability, leading to un- 
fair discrimination between customers, and denying 
to individual efficient management the advantages of 
wholesome competition and an opportunity to do busi- 
ness with an adequate financial return. The industry 
recognizes its need for that cooperation in wholesome 
competition which has been brought about in other 
large industries through the lawful activities of trade 
institutes. 

It is therefore proposed to organize The Rubber 
Institute, Inc., for the following purposes: 

To promote in the industry a mutual confidence and 

a high standard of business ethics; to eliminate trade 
economic business customs 
and practices; to wholesome competition; to 
provide ultimately for individual efficient business man- 
agement operating independently an opportunity to do 
business with an adequate return; and thus generally to 
promote the service of the industry to the public wel- 


abuses; to promote sound 


foster 


fare. 

Believing wholeheartedly in the American principle 
of preserving unimpaired the independence of the in- 
dividual manufacturer and the maintenance of the 
principle of wholesome competition between manu- 
facturers, the plan and the future code of trade prac- 
tices of the proposed Institute are founded upon the 
following principles: 

1. Adherence to law, and particularly to those pro- 
hibiting the fixing of prices, the allocation of or dis- 
crimination between customers, the allocation of ter- 
ritory, and the control of production in restraint of 
trade. 


Frederic C. Hood, Cc. D. Garretson, 
Electric Hose 


Hood Rubber Company 
Samuel Woolner, Jr., 

Kelly-Springfiled 
H. S. Firestone, 

Firestone Tire & Rubber Co 


S. S. Miller, 
Tire Co 


Mohawk Rubber Co. 
Louis Alexander, 
Industrial Rubber Corp. 


2. The avoidance of unfair discrimination between 
customers. To that end, rubber products should be 
sold only upon prices and terms made by each member 
acting independently and immediately thereafter pub- 
licly announced. No member would be obligated to 
any other member or to the Institute to continue the 
use of such prices or terms for any period, but would 
reserve the right to change them at will, and would 
announce any departure from the same immediately 
that it is made. A manufacturer may charge a higher 
price for special service and/or for superior quality 
without making such higher price a part of his an- 
nounced schedule. 

3. These announced prices and terms should be 
absolutely net, without any form of secret price con- 
cession whatever. A price concession in any form 
whatsoever if employed with one customer is dis- 
criminatory unless employed with all customers. If 
thus uniformly employed it amounts to a general price 
concession which should frankly take the form of a 
price reduction. Any possible form of price conces- 
sion is unethical, except when practiced openly; is 
discriminatory unless uniformly employed; and in 
any event is wasteful, unbusinesslike and damaging to 
wholesome competition. 


A code of trade practices for the Institute in keep- 
ing with the above principles which will definitely de- 
scribe certain practices as unfair will be developed in 
consultation with the Federal Trade Commission as 
experience, necessity and the judgment of the mem- 
bers of the Institute may determine. 


We, the undersigned, hereby associate ourselves as 
members of The Rubber Institute, Inc., and hereby 
severally subscribe to the above; subject, however, to 
the same being submitted to the Department of Jus- 
tice of the United States of America and the Federal 
Trade Commission, and no objection being raised to 
any part of the same by either department. 


H. R. Young, 

Combination Rubber Mfg. Co. 
J. H. Michelin, 

Michelin Tire Co. 
A. A. Garthwaite, 

Lee Rubber & Tire Corp 


& Rubber Co. 


J. D. Tew, Edwin S. Boyer, L. J. Plumb, 

B. F. Goodrich Co American Hard Rubber Co. U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 
H. L. McClaren, P. G. Himmebright, A. H. Canfield, 

Ajax Rubber Co., Inc. Monarch Rubber Co. The H. O. Canfield Co 
Wm. F. Pfeiffer, J. Schwab, Thomas Machett, 

Miller Rubber Co Salem Rubber Ca. Hewitt Rubber Corp. 
E. B. Germain, A. F. Townsend, Otto Basten, 

Dunlop Tire & Rubber Co. Manhattan Rubber Mfg. Co. Sterling Tire Corp. 
H. T. Dunn, F. B. Williams, Jr., Wm. O'Neil, 


Fisk Rubber Co. 
F. A. Seiberling, 
Seiberling Rubber Co 
P. W. Litchfield, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Cc. B. Seger, 
United States Rubber Co. 
J. B. Gabeline, 
Standard Four Tire Co 
F. H. Comey, A. 
Falls Rubber Co. 
N. Lincoln Greene. 
Clifton Mfg. Company. 


Cc. S. Dickey, 
L. J. Schott, 


A. B. Cornell, 
L. Schoff, 
J. H. Lambert, 


Whitehead Bros. Rubber Co. 
Corduroy Tire Co 
Northern Rubber Co 
Thomas Morrison, Jr., Cc. 
Murray Rubber Co. 
1 
Hamilton Rubber Mfg. Co. 


Overman Cushion Tire Co. 


Acme Rubber Mfg. Co. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
J. M. Whitehead, 

Norwalk Tire & Rubber Co. 
W. C. Hoover, 
Cord Tire Corporation. 
E. Pumphrey, 
Fidelity Tire & Rubber Co. 
S. T. Campbell, 

Aetna Rubber Co. 
J. M. Alderfer, 

India Tire & Rubber Co 
Eberhard Faber, 

Eberhard Faber Rubber Co. 
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Cotton Statistics Card 





17TH ANNUAL EDITION 
1928 ISSUE 1928 


Now ready for distribution 





Sent upon written application 


Our 1928 Revised Cotton Statistics Card Will Show: 


Government Estimates Ginners Reports Monthly Consumption 
World Production of Commercial Cotton World Consumption World Cotton Spindles (Active and Idle) 
Stocks of Cotton and Locations Comparative figures with previous years 


| Orvis Brothers & C2 


Established 1872 
MEMBERS 


New York Cotton Exchange New York Stock Exchange 
New York Produce Exchange New Orleans Cotton Exchange Chicago Board of Trade 
Rubber Exchange of New York New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange, Inc. 


MAIN OFFICE: 60 Broadway, New York City 
BRANCHES 


Uptown Atlantic City, N. J. 
342 Madison Ave., Near 44th St. Boardwalk and Tennessee Ave. 
Inquiry invited and Future delivery orders solicited in 
COTTON COTTON SEED OIL GRAIN 
COFFEE SUGAR PROVISIONS 


STOCKS AND BONDS 
For Investment or Carried on Conservative Margin 
(Advice and analyses given upon request) 








~When You Want It! 


UALITY work—promises kept—quick service— 
personal attention to large or small orders—special 
Makers tire building machinery built to your order— 


of develop your own ideas—respect your confidences. 
Flynn That’s the type of service you will appreciate 
especially since it is backed by years of experience in 


“C” Shape 1 
tire mold and core making. 


Tube Molds 
Try this service! When you have problems let us 
work them out for you. Our plant will act as an 

auxiliary to your own. 


THE AKRON EQUIPMENT CO., Akron, Ohio 


East Exchange at Annadale 
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Unsound Merchandising In The 
Rubber Industry 


Responsibility for Profitless Prosperity Rests on Both Buyer and 
Seller—The Latter Can Remedy the Situation by Learning to 


Refuse Orders Which Offer No Profit or Mean a Loss 


IKE a fresh sea breeze bringing relief on a stifling 

summer day, comes the news that the rubber industry, 

through the newly-organized Rubber Institute, is to 
tackle the most vital problem in the entire industry—the 
elimination of unsound merchandising. Indeed, this prob- 
lem is not only one for rubber but for all the national in- 
lustries to solve, and some constructive work has already 
been done upon it. The refreshing thing about the Insti- 
tute’s program is that it is asking not for secret agreements 
ut for open and above-board co-operation. It means that 
some rubber products sales managers will learn that it is 
no disgrace to lose an order which will only bring a loss 


to the company. 


It is inevitable in a condition like we have at present 
he blame should be placed on the so-called “hard- 
ho by ruthless tactics forces prices below 
e cost of production. But some of the purchasing agents 

various industries finally became aroused by what they 
msidered undeserved criticism, and the result was a round 
ible conference in New York last month where the sales 
nanagers, presidents, advertising managers, and purchasing 


wents sat round the table and talked things over. 


buver w 


The common answer to the question, “What is the mat- 


with business ?” is that prices are too low and profits too 
meager, a condition often attributed to unscrupulous pur- 
hasing agents who force prices down by methods that 
vould shame a horse trader of the old school. But James 


a recent issue of Printer’s Ink picks up the 

buyer and blames the seller for his own 
roubles. Mr. Collins says the present situation is one of 
1 ratio—nine orders for ten sellers. The con- 
rn that adapts its sales policies and methods to this situa- 


has little to fear. “No matter how bad business may 


mn lS (til LO 


be, there are always nine orders for the ten sellers,” he 


vrites. The real trouble with business today, in his opinion, 
the tenth order, and thereby make up a 


quota, concerns trv to force sales by unsound and 


lat to acquire 


<travagant methods. 
Methods Used to Force Sales 


Among such methods, Mr. Collins lists high pressure 
elling, tactics designed to browbeat the buyer into signing 
the dotted line, price-cutting disguised under a hundred 
rms of camouflage, super-advertising with words and 
laims based on half-truths, the arbitrary exercise of power 


that goes with big business, and the condemnation of pur- 


asing agents because of conditions which are wholly 
conomic. 

“Sellers put pressure on the purchasing end of the busi- 
ess. They blame the buyer for not having ten orders in- 


stead of nine and denounce him for trying to find new 


rice levels. The very salesmen who call upon him are 
rging their purchasing agent to lower the prices of their 
roducts.” 

At the New York conference on May 2 several im- 


portant points were brought out. FE. F. Dubrul, manager 
of the National Machine Tool Builders’ Association, cited 
a number of existing evils, including price cutting, under 
the influence of intense competition, and the demands of 
buyers for free engineering service. While deploring the 
methods used by some purchasing agents to exact unwar- 
ranted price concessions, he affirmed that the existing situ- 
ation was primarily the result of weak selling effort on the 
part of manufacturers. The remedy, he declared, might 
be found in trade practice conferences, under the super- 
vision of the Federal Trade Commission, which would 
establish as unfair and possibly unlawful many of the ex- 
pedients used by “cut price” manufacturers to secure busi- 
ness. 

W. W. Nichols of the Allis-Chalmers Company pre- 
sented another viewpoint to the conference by asserting that 
it is the duty of a purchasing agent to be informed as to 
the profits or losses of his suppliers. The welfare of in- 
dustry is the welfare of the nation, he stated, and to insure 
general prosperity manufacturers in all lines must be al- 
lowed a margin of profit sufficient to maintain and develop 
their business. The solution he proposed for present con- 
ditions is for manufacturers to maintain firm prices, on the 
one hand, and for purchasing agents, on the other hand, to 
restrain competition within reasonable limits by reducing 
the number of proposals on goods for which they are in 
the market. 

Agreement Reached at Conference 


At the close of the conference, which occupied the entire 
day, tacit agreement had been reached on several points. 
First, that “profitless prosperity” is a natural reflection of 
the existing ratio of supply to demand, establishing a 
buyer’s market. Second, that while unscrupulous methods 
are followed by some purchasing agents, they are not typi- 
cal, and that a much greater contributing factor to the pres- 
ent situation is found in inefficient and spineless selling. 
Third, that co-operation and understanding between buyers 
and sellers are vital to the success of their respective indus- 
tries. Fourth, that no single panacea exists for the present 
conditions, but that it is highly beneficial to encourage frank 
and unrestrained discussion of common problems by sales 
executives and purchasing agents. 

It is natural that the sellers’ side of the present situation 
should receive more attention than the buyers’. Until a 
few years ago purchasing agents as a whole were quite in- 
accessible, but now a new school of buyers has come into 
existence. They are beginning to make themselves known 
and heard through the trade press, through their national 
association with its 5,000 members, and through fifty-six 
local associations, three of which have buyers of rubber 
companies as their presidents. They meet the seller on 
equal ground and talk things over to their mutual advantage. 

W. L. Chandler, former secretary of the National Asso- 
ciation of Purchasing Agents, cited instances of the new 








attitude in a recent interview in the New York Times: 

-. in the long run it is poor business to be a party 
to a transaction where either side is going to lose money. 
Losses on an individual transaction may not be large, but 
in the aggregate they constitute a definite and serious drain 
for the seller. Experienced buyers know that the good- 
will of the vendor is an important factor and that it cannot 
be had unless a legitimate profit is allowed. 

“There many other angles to the buying 
of merchandise that need to be considered in this general 
It is obvious that if buying were to be confined 

‘first price’ offered, there would be no need 
of a purchasing agent. It may be said that the purchasing 
agent has not devoted enough consideration to the problem 
of the apparently in the belief that the latter is well 


able to take care of himself 


are, howeve 4 


questi n 
to paying the 


seller, 


is an officer of the corporation 

from general market condi 
tions rather than a single transaction. He has to watch 
the market to be sure he is not overpaying and that concerns 
which compete with his own are not able to buy more 
He is naturally trying to get a little better quality 
lower. And his success in this 
in the the entire 


“The purchasing agent 


and as such views a purchase 


cheapl\ , 
at a price which is a little 
endeavor success of 


plays a large part 
corporation.” 


Raw Material Is Large Item 


The truth of this last statement can be realized by apply 

ing it to the buying of materials for rubber manufacturing 
From 25 to 40 per cent of the wholesale selling price of 
rubber products is the raw material bill. It is the largest 
single item in the cost of merchandise. 
“The buyer frequently has no reliable or entirely accu- 
rate information,” continues Mr. Chandler, “as to what is 
the bottom price on certain merchandise in which he is in- 
Accordingly, in dealing with certain types of 
purchasing agent is to smoke out 
stuff.’ In every purchase, as I have said, 
| of the price he is asked to pay 
uid by his competitor 


terested 
salesmen, the job of the 
the ‘confidential 
he is guided by the relation 
to that paid or likely to be 1 
“A consideration that some sales managers frequently 

a manufacturer finds 
himself and is forced to make con 
cessions to get orders, no buyer is going to pay more than 
warrant. A 
loaded up with nig iron, and 
pig iron drops he cannot expect speci! 
trom those to whom he sells. ‘This manu 

facturer speculated in covering his raw material requir 
ments in advance, and if f 


overlook may be menti med here If 


with a big inventory 


the prevailing market conditions manu fac- 


turer, for example, may be 
if the market on 
consideration 


he did not guage the action of the 
market correctly that is his error. 

[hese considerations deal solely with market conditions 
and do not parallel the seeking of the ‘last drop of blood’ 
of which sellers can righth complain. It must be remem 
. supplying material at a financial 
loss, because of the hard bargain-driving tactics pursued 


bered that any vendor 
by buyers, for his own protection is going to exhaust every 
means of recouping that loss. 


“Logically he will try to do it at the expense of the 


Many times in such trans- 
actions the quality is apt to be shaded, although the manu- 
tacturer may stick within the letter of the bargain. There 
is every indication of a greater degree of co-operation and 
mutual understanding between buyers and sellers. In no 
way can this be better fostered than by the realization that 
a tair profit for both is essential.” 

In rubber products particularly, the matter of quality 
is one on which the buyer may be easily fooled. Very few 
rubber products are sold on specification, with the result 
that a cut price may mean cut quality even though a sample 


party who occasioned the loss. 
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is submitted. Of course, in many products, quality is 
known by brand name and the element of brand preference 
enters into the transactions which means that less stress 
will be laid on price. 

Some of the recommendations which were brought out 
in the New York conference would not work out in many 
instances. For example, one carries the suggestion that 
the purchasing agent restrict the number of bidders when 
in the market for a contract. Not long ago, a buyer for 
a rubber company did this very thing in asking for quota- 
tions on 5,000 units of a commodity from two suppliers 
whose product was especially desirable and of high grade. 
Supplier A was 5 per cent lower than supplier B and got 
the order. A month later the same buyer went to the same 
two suppliers for the same quantity. Supplier A vol- 
unteered the information that a price war had been on in 
that particular commodity but it was now settled by mutual 
agreement and quoted 5% higher than his original price. 
Supplier B stated that he needed the business and was 
going to make sure not to lose it this time and, quoted 10% 
lower than the original price. Thus the second order went 
to supplier B at a lower figure than the first order even 
though the price of raw material hal advanced. Certainly 
this situation was not caused by the buyer who indulged 
in no bargaining tactics whatever. 

\ month later Supplier C, who had not been asked to 
quote, happened to call and as a matter of courtesy was 
asked to figure on the same number of units. The resulting 
price was much higher than either of the other two pur- 
chases although a laboratory test showed the quality to be 
the same. The vendor stated that this price afforded him 
a bare profit. When no business was forthcoming he started 
to cut his price, doing so twice, but did not reach the figure 
of the other two. Finally, the purchasing agent told him 
that if he was below his cost he must forget it, as evidently 


1 


he other suppliers had lower costs than he had. 


+ 
\ 


Knowledge of Seller’s Costs 


The suggestion that buyers should know the sellers’ 
costs is fraught with difficulties. Costs are by no means 


fixed, and all are susceptible to reduction. The buyer from 
his seat of vantage can see many of the wastes of distribu- 
tion. When it comes right down to the fine point, sellers 
are not going to be willing to furnish costs to prospective 
buyers. What the sellers need is a little more backbone 
to stand their ground on what they figure a fair profit, and 
courage to lose an order when taking it only means a loss. 

Thus in truth, it can be said, that part of the responsi- 
bility for this unsound merchandising, which is the correct 
name for selling goods at no profit or at a loss, is the buyers’ 
and part the sellers’. The best way to eliminate the 
tice is for the manufacturers to get together in each industry 
as they are doing in the Rubber Institute, and as thev have 
done in the Textile Institute, and for the buyers and sellers 
to sit round the table to iron things out. 


prac- 


Grasselerager-A—New Antioxidant 

NEW antioxidant with distinct prop- 

erties has been announced by the Grasselli Chemical 
Company under the name Grasselerager-A. This material 
is a liquid of amber color with a specific gravity of 1.005 
weighing 8.2 Ibs. per gallon. 

It is not volatile and does not have an unpleasant odor, 
is soluble in rubber, has practically no effect on colors 
and does not bloom on unvulcanized rubber. As for its 
accelerating power, its manufacturers state that one part 
Grasselerager-A equals four-tenths part DPG. Some ad- 
justment in formula is recommended in moderately ac- 
celerated stocks but for some purposes sufficient accelera- 
tion is obtained from the antioxidant alone. 


accelerating 
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xpected Production of Native 
Rubber in the D. E. I. 


Higher Rubber Prices Since 1923. Particularly in 1925, Have Stimulated 
The Planting of Native Rubber to Such an Extent That the Output 
Will Probably Double Within the Next Few Years 


(The following analysis of the probable course of native rubber 
production in the Dutch East Indies during the next few years has 
been prepared by A. Luytjes, a forest engineer of the Dutch Colon- 
ial Government who is stationed in Java. His conclusions of chief 
interest are that the present area under native rubber in the D. E. 
I. is from 1,235,000 to 1,480,000 acres and that the production of 
dry rubber may be expected to reach 150,000 to 175,000 tons within 
the next five years with an increase to 200,000 tons thereafter. This 
material was received from the Division of Commerce, Buitenzorg, 
Java, Luytjes’ conclusions as a mimeographed 


news bulletin.) 


which issued Mr. 


native rubber was still in its prime, the native popu- 

lation in the Dutch East Indies planted a few rubber 
trees here and there but naturally this cultivation was of 
little significance. However, the favorable rubber prices 
from 1910 up to and including 1912 did not fail to draw 
attention to this product with the result that during that 
period well-to-do natives in several parts of the archipelago 
started laying out rubber gardens on an extensive scale, 
providing themselves with Malacca seeds and seedlings. 
However, this enthusiasm subsided noticeably as prices be- 
gan to crumble in 1913. 

Towards the end of the year 1915 prices improved, the 
gardens which had been laid out between 1910 and 1913 
started producing, yielding favorable returns which awak- 
ened a general interest for this cultivation. Besides, seeds 
and seedlings could now be obtained in a much easier man- 
ner from existing gardens. Another factor which was to 
the advantage of native rubber cultivation was the discovery 
that laying out of new gardens combined with the usual 
system of planting on cleared forest patches demanded very 
little capital and very little labor. 

Consequently, from 1916 onwards rubber planting has 
developed into a regular native cultivation which extended 
rapidly, especially in Sumatra and Borneo. Owing to the 
near vicinity of these islands to the Malacca peninsula, the 
population there in no time adopted the feverish haste in 
planting rubber trees with which their neighbors were pos- 
sessed. 

The slump which prevailed in 1920 inevitably had a 
detrimental effect on native rubber cultivation. The prod- 
uct could scarcely fetch a price, with the result that the 
discomforted population ceased altogether adding new trees 
to their plantations. Likewise, during 1921 and 1922 the 
gardens underwent hardly any further extension. 

However, the recovery of the rubber market toward the 
end of 1922 caused the people to regain confidence in rub- 


BE cotine sat 1900 and 1910, when the cultivation of 


ber. During the season 1922-1923 the area was again ex- 
tended, while the following year this extension was 


continued on a still more important scale. Owing to the 
exorbitant prices which then prevailed, the population got 
possessed by a regular mania for planting rubber; every 


& 





cee, 


Typical Native Rubber Estate in Dutch Territory 


part of cleared land situated in rubber districts was trans- 
formed into a rubber garden, with the result that during the 
last few years the cultivation has undergone a considerable 
extension. Whereas during the slump the planted area 
covered some 160,000 hectares (395,000 acres), the actual 
area now planted with native rubber will measure no less 
than 500,000 to 600,000 hectares (1,235,000 to 1,482,006 
acres ). 

These figures are the result of a rough calculation, 
working from the total production of rubber to the probable 
number of trees and thence to the estimated area. The 
average production per tree is four grams of dry rubber 
per day which is equal to about one kilogram (2.2 lbs.) per 
year, the trees not being tapped on market or rainy days. 
The total production of native rubber in the Netherlands 
Fast Indies is about 95,000 tons yearly, which indicates a 
stand of 95,000,000 trees. However, owing to the closely 
planted native gardens which average 800 trees per hectare 
(324 per acre), about 25 per cent result in failures so that 
no more than 600 trees per hectare (243 per acre) are left. 
This is the basis for calculating the present producing area 
at approximately 160,000 hectares (395,000 acres). 

From a personal investigation and numerous communi- 
cations, it has been inferred that the planted area of native 
rubber is three to four times more extensive than the pro- 
ducing area, from which the conclusion should be drawn 
that the total area now covered by native rubber actually 
includes some 500,000 to 600,000 hectares (1,235,000 to 
1,482.000 acres). 


When studying the general trend of experts in con- 








junction with the extension of planted areas, the increased 
exports, as a direct result of increased cultivation, constitute 
i striking feature. A native rubber garden is tapped after 
1 or 5 years, consequently the gardens laid out between 
1916 and 1920 started producing between the middle of 
the year 1920 and 1924. When taking into account that 
during the years 1920 and 1921, owing to low rubber quo- 
tations, tapping was done on a very moderate scale and 
that the ly planted rubber gardens con- 
tinues to increase for 7 or 8 years, the narrow relation ex- 
between producing areas and rubber exports is evi 
dent Chis direct likewise apparent when 
onsidering that since the year 1925 the exports of rubber 


\ 


pro lux tion of thick 


isting 
connection 1S 
have ceased to increase to any considerable degree, which 
was a direct result of the circumstance that rubber gardens 


were not extended in 1920-1922 


Production Expected to Increase in 1928 
In the next few vears the gardens which have been laid 
year 1923 onward will start 
the production is expected to 


- ' 
ut from the middle of the 


' | ne ( nsequent!\ 
roducin oO sequen y. 


increase considerably after 1928, even to such an extent 
is to render the producing area under native rubber within 
+ or 5 vears 3 to 4 times larger than it is in its present state 
However, we should not make the error of supposing that 


h 


exports will increase in a similar way, owing to factors su 


borers available and the influence 


’ 


is the limited number of 1 


ot sm irket quotation 5 


In Palembang the number of tappers is still sufficient to 
tap the entire productive area every day. In Djambi a 
hortage of labor keeps the trees from being tapped every 

hat tapping at irregular intervals is applied. The 


tapper collects more rubber per day 


] | Hence, 


ind gets a larger amount as his share a tapper in 
Djambi will be able to continue working at a lower price 
evel. With regard to labor recruitment, conditions on the 
west coast of Sumatt ipanoeli and the whole of Borneo 
are similar to Palembang while those prevailing in Indragiri 
ind the uthern part of the east coast of Sumatra are about 
the at iS ll 1); 

Im the \ W ( tapping is applied, owing 
to the increas« I M i ot trees W ich have reached 
uti ent it ) S eration, the roducti 
vill first ist ( of the labor market thas 
ert reach Whe é uctive area will have in 

ec t vi it irregular intervals will be 
pple with the re t witl e same numbe »f hands 
1 CO ( ' iv be ‘tained According 
to t te the du 1 per coolie as well as his daily 
wage wil! increa no doubt ; ling to the attractiveness o! 
the 4 ! i! 1 Wwiitatil t} e Tex ruiting ot labor In those 
rovines where irregular tapping 1s generally applied, 
iboret vill show a tendency to pick out the most pro- 
ductive ens, t furt ncreasing production in those 
werry ? 

Production May Reach 75.000 Tons 

laking into account the e considerations, it is fairl 
certain, 1f quotations ma the same level, that produ 
tion of native rubber will increase considerably within the 
next five vears. It is even very likely that the annual pro 
duction during this period will reach some 150,000 to 175.,- 


(OO tons of drv rubber. while it is by no means unlikely that 


hevond that period the vield will reach even as much as 
200,000 tons 
The influence exercise by rubber quotations on the 


production of native rubber is much more difficult to estab- 
lish. Generally speaking, labor will feel attracted towards 
high price, while a quotation which would yield unremu- 
nerative returns would at once result in lesser yields. 
However, at what level the coolie would finally decide 


to abandon his work can not be made out here, this level 
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being dependent on the condition of the money market in 
the interior as well as on the quantity produced per tapper. 
The greater the abundance of money, the higher the mini- 
mum price level will be, while in the case 0: a tight money 
market, this level would drop accordingly. In 1922 in the 
midst of the slump, tapping was continued unrelentingly at 
a standard price of 7 pence (14 cents). On the other hand, 
during the early half of the year 1926, after the plentiful 
money market in 1925, work was temporarily suspended at 
a level of 1 shilling, 8 pence (40 cents). 

Native rubber is actually entering upon a new phase, 
whereby the introduction of periodical tapping will greatly 
contribute to improving conditions prevailing in this line 
of agriculture. 

It will be eminently desirable to keep a watchful eye on 
this impertant source of production and to avoid dealing 
with this subject as if it were a matter of but secondary 
importance. 


The Life of Balloon Inner Tubes 


L. ONGER life of inner tubes in low-pressure tires is 
said to be indicated by the fact that automobile tire 
casing sales have steadily increased during the last three 
years while sales of inner tubes have remained practically 
stationary. This observation is made in a statement June 
+ by the Automotive Division of the Department of Com- 
merce. The full text follows: 

While sales of automobile tire casings have steadily in- 
creased, those of inner tubes have remained practically sta- 
tionary for the past three years. According to figures com- 
piled in the Automotive Division, retail sales of casings 
for the year ended April 1 last amounted to 45,929,000, 
an increase of 8,849,000 over the figure for the corres- 
ponding period of 1927. Similar figures for inner tubes 
sales show that sales for the year ended April 1 were 
55,251,000 as compared with 55,270,000 for the earlier 
period. 

In the year ended April 1, 
inner tubes on the average with each casing, in the 
year 1.33 inner tubes per casing, and in the year just 
ended 1.20 inner tubes per casing. Aside from the fact 
that repairing of inner tubes has been more common during 
the past two years than in 1925 and previously, it appears 


1.49 


next 


1926, tire dealers sold 
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that inner tubes last longer in low pressure tires 


YEARS AGO 
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HE Rubber Association warns rubber manufacturers and 
importers of the importance of filing certificates of alloca- 


Without 


t is granted by the War Trade Board such certifi- 
c 1S impossible to obtain licenses ta have rubb r hipped trom 
overseas War Trade Board advances the fixed valuation of 


standard smoked sheets to 61 cents Miller Rubber Company 


expands its organization in the southwest through a chain of new 
Clapp Rubber Company 
Miller is appointed 

Trenton Rubber 


Goodyear be 


listributors and branch offices ...E. H 
fiftieth anniversary ... Hugl 
Rubber Company 
Red Cross 
gins the construction of a balloon testing building at a 
Akron’s drive to fill War Chest Fund 
Business in the rubber manufacturing trade contin- 
ues in good volume but great difficulties are experienced 
with the labor shortage and the scarcity of certain raw materials 
Scrap and reclaimed rubbers are enjoying an increasing de- 
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olor Reactions of Rubber 


Ability to Control the Course of Reactions by Simple 
Color Tests is of High Value to Rubber Investigator 


By H. Pauty* 


HILE the organic chemist, working with comparatively small 
WV mnotecut s, can proceed directly by exact methods to an 

explanation of the structure of compounds, and therefore con 
siders color reactions of minor importance, these reactions often 
afford a convenient tool for the chemist who is investigating sub- 
stances of very high molecular weight, which occur for the most part 
They offer a quick means of obtaining a preliminary idea 


in nature. 
distinguishing 


of the presence of certain chemical groups, or of 
between substances which can be identified physically only with diff- 
culty. One would rob protein chemistry of indispensable methods 
were one to remove its color reactions. In the examination of 
natural substances they are a guide in the immense field of quali- 
tative tests. 

Likewise, in research on rubber, the question to what extent 
it is to be considered a homogeneous substance greatly restricts the 
investigator in his methods of purification. Therefore, it would be 
of value to him to be able to control the course of his reactions 
through simple color tests. Such means have been unknowr in 
rubber chemistry. 

Rubber gives almost all the color reactions of the sterols, except 
where its insolubility interferes. Thus, the reaction of Hesse’, (So- 
lution in chloroform, treatment with an equal volume of concen- 
trated sulfuric acid; yellowish red flakes); that of Liebermann? 
(Treatment with acetic anhydride, addition of concentrated sulfuric 
acid drop by drop; color play, ending with dark violet blue) ; that 
of Burchard’ (Solution in 10cc* chloroform, addition of about ten 
drops of acetic anhydride and concentrated sulfuric acid; Bor- 
deaux red to reddish violet color, with or without a color change) ; 
that of Tschugaeff5 (Warming in acetic acid solution with acetyl 
chloride and zinc chloride; cosin-like color); that of Tschugaeff- 
Golodetz® (Solution in trichloracetic acid, finally with the addition 
of a trace of formaldehyde; a deep violet color, becoming more 
intense): that of Kahlenberg? (Treatment of a chloroform solu- 


tion with arsenic trichloride; reddish violet color), ete. 


Wild Rubbers React Same as Plantation 

What was true of the rubber under investigation is also true of a 
number of natural rubbers, “wild” as well as “plantation;” also 
synthetic rubber, fresh Castilloa latex® and latex from different 
varieties of Ficus, which I was able to obtain from the local botanical 
gardens. But it was of special value to me to be able to make 
experiments with rubber of the highest chemical purity thus far 
obtained, which I owe to the kindness of Prof. Pummerer of Er- 
lagen. 

All these samples gave the color reactions mentioned, so that 
there is no doubt—particularly with regard to their positive results 
in the case of synthetic rubber—that the colors are to be ascribed 
to pure rubber, and not to some by-product or decomposition 
product 
Without going into detail, it may be first of all stressed that 
the color tests are visible only with very light samples; with dark 
samples they are for the most part recognizable only in very strong 
sunlight Among the reactions cited, two claim special considera 
tion : 


1. That of Burchard: CHClg-solution, addition of 


(CHsCO).O0-+4 HoS( )4. 
2, That of Tschugaeff-Golodetz: CClzCOOH (+CH20) 


1. The Burchard reaction has shown itself extraordinarily 


‘Translated from the Journal fiir Praktische Chemie, Vol. 118, pp. 48-52 


(1928), by J. P. Fahy 


sensitive to the quality and purity of the rubber, so that one can 
almost say that each kind of rubber shows a characteristic color. 
The best natural rubber, as well as the best synthetic rubber (poly- 
merised by heat) gives the reaction most beautifully and clearly. 
On the other hand, the varieties purified by Pummerer by treat- 
ment with alkali differ from those not thus purified in that they 
give a Bordeaux red color and precipitates which are stable for a 
relatively long time, with no subsequent color changes. It may be 
that the color change is the result of the oxidation of rubber or of 
oxidation products of rubber prepared in the ordinary manner, 


unprotected from the air. I draw this conclusion from the fact 
that amyrins, which are often present in natural rubber, give, as 
does “Pummerer-rubber,” a purple color with acetic anhydride and 
ulfuric acid, without a color change.® However, the addition of 
a particle of benzoyl peroxide is followed by a beautiful transition 
through deep violet and blue to green. To be sure, in the case of 
“Pummerer-rubber,” the addition of benzoyl peroxide does not 
bring about such a change—apparently benzoyl peroxide does not 
oxidize rubber immediately—which merely signifies that the types 
of rubber that give the color change already contain resinous oxida 





tion products. 


Sodium Rubber Reacts Differently 

It is interesting that, inasmuch as sodium-rubber fails com- 
pletely to behave as “normal” rubber in the Burchard-Liebermann 
reaction, the brownish yellow color which appears cannot be regard 
ed as a typical reaction. Likewise in the case of a few low grade 
natural rubbers similar unexplanable phenomena appear. 

2. From a quite different point of view, the Tschugaeff-Golo- 
detz reaction is worthy of note, because in this case it is possible 
to explain the nature of this color. The trichloroacetic acid which 
gives the violet color in this case is, to be sure, a rather strong 
organic acid, but is not to be compared with concentrated sulfuric 
acid and similar strong inorganic substances which are utilized in 
the other reactions. The color is due to the acid nature of the 
trichloroacetic acid (cf. Note 6); it disappears on diluting with 
water, and the rubber which is precipitated appears completely 
unchanged. What is more natural than to think of a halochrome? 
Reasoning by analogy, the latter would depend on the unsaturated 
character of the rubber. Hydrogenated rubber, which, unfortunately, 
is not at my disposal, would not necessarily give the color, if it no 
longer contained unsaturated bonds. 

Such color reactions have never been noticed with acyclic 
unsaturated hydrocarbons, and accordingly sterol tests are not 
given by sirupy isoprene polymerized in the cold and isoprene 
dicarboxylic acid ester” polymerized by light, which, I think, are 
acyclic. On the other hand, one often finds in the literature the re 
mark that diolefinic hydrocyclic hydrocarbons give colors with 
acetic acid or acetic anhydride with or without concentrated sul- 
furic acid (Wallach reaction). Moreover, sterols, amyrins and 
resins which give color tests are considered to have a cyclic struc- 
ture. Presumably unsaturated polycyclic alcohols which also give 
color reactions are changed under the dehydrating effect of the re- 
agent to diolefins. Therefore, does not this property of rubber 
argue in favor of a cyclic structure in the sense of the old Harries’ 
theory? 

Another characteristic, which is concerned not so much with 
the cyclic structure as with the unsaturated nature of rubber, is its 
ability, also disclosed by Pummerer and Pahl!!, of adding of tetrani- 
tromethane. In this connection, I may mention that I have made 
the similar observation that rubber also unites with stannic chlo- 
ride, whereupon it separates out from chloroform solution as a 








ifron-yellow precipitat Further investigation of this substance 


must be discontinued for other reasons 
In conclusion, it may be mentioned that gutta percha gives 
colorations similar to those given by rubber 
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Rubber in Flexible Mountings 


NEW type of flexible mounting as applied to auto- 
I 


mobile as been developed in England by 


engines 















Riley (Coventry, Ltd.), and Harry Rush, the object being 
to produce a mount- 

Crankcase ing which will pre 

ry vent vibration from 

Rubber ’ being transmitted 
~—_— from the engine to 





the chassis frame 
[The feature of the 
new invention is the 


use of a rubber 
sleeve 


bracket Split socket \s shown by the 


accompanying illustration, the arm carrying the crank- 
case is bolted to a central member with circumferential 
ribs engaging a rubber sleeve fitting in a split socket. 
After assembly over the sleeve, this socket is dropped 
into a circular recess 1 a bracket fitted to the chassis 
Irame al | bolted 


U. S. to Invite Highway Congress 
the | 
engineers ‘and others interested in 
meet in Washington in 1930 to 


invitation ot nited States Government the 


L the vil ( 
leadine hich 
Meading ugnway 


, , , 1 
ighway developments wil 


attend the Sixth International Association of Road Con- 

terences 
Fiftv nations yntinents are expected to send 
meeting, which will be historic in that it 


delegates to the 
ternational Road Conference 


will mark the first time the Int 
has assembled in the Western Hemisphere. 
lhe formal by Secretary 


invitation will be transmitted 
of State Kellogg, bv direction ot President ( oolidge, to the 


International Association of Road Congresses, 


Permanent 
The association had 


nization 
ie invitation if 
Milan in 


the official name of the o1 


extended. At 
1926 the 


previ usly voted 


; 


the Fifth International Conference at 
delegates from the United States tentatively advanced the 
project of bringing the next conference to the United 


States and the request for the invitation was formally made 
of President Coolidge by Roy D. Chapin, United States 
delegate to the International Commission of the Confer 
ence at Paris last vear and president of the N. A. C. C. 
Other organizations which hastened to go on record as 
favoring the proposed conference included the Rubber As 


soctation of America 
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Carbon Black Production in 1927 


HE production of carbon black within the United 

States reached a new record during 1927 when a 
total of 198,429,000 pounds was recorded, according to 
a report of the United States Bureau of Mines. This out- 
put represents an increase of 17,853,000 or 9.9 per cent 
over the production during 1926. In point of value the 
production during 1927 was worth at the manufacturing 
plants $10,955,000. Total sales during the year amounted 
to 223,430,000 pounds, an increase from the previous year 
of 33.4 per cent. Of this amount 168,999,000 pounds 
went into the hands of domestic users while the balance 
was for export. 

The western movement in the location of plants was 
evidenced in the growth of the importance of Texas as a 
producing state, where new plants recently erected in the 
Panhandle district more than compensate for the dismant- 
ling of plants in West Virginia. 

Although no figures are available covering the domes- 
tic distribution of carbon black as between the various 
industries, it is probable that the rubber manufacturing 
industry is the prime user and it is estimated that fully 
half of the domestic consumption can be credited to that 
industry. 

The following comparative statistics are interesting as 
showing the increase in the industry. 


CARBON BLACK STATISTICS 


Producers reporting 3 
Number of plants 61 
Production, pounds 
Louisiana 377, 124,188,00 
Texas 28,00 56,396,000 


6,294,000 


W yoming 
,669,000 


Kentucky 


na 


West Virginia 804 2,796,000 
Other States 757 3,086,000 
Totals 180,578,000 198,429,000 

Produced by 

Channel process, pounds 1 30 167,357,000 

Other processes, pounds 8,276,000 31,072,000 
Stocks held by producers Ds 1, pounds 8,378 82,831,000 
Losses, pounds 717 546,000 
Sales, pounds 7.504 223,430,000 

Domestic 8.294 168,999,000 

Export ; 39,21 $4,431,00 
Value (at plant) arbon black produced 

Total, dollars 339 10.95 ) 

Average per pound ents angen 5 5 
Estimated quantity of natural gas used (M cubic feet) 1 321,( 144,087,000 
Average yield per M cul feet, pounds 1.4 1.4 


*Not availahle 


Sail > at 
Airplane Production Jumps 
AS CORDING to recent reports of the Department of 
Commerce giving the census of manufacturers en- 
air- 
] 


planes valued at 
190 7 


planes valued at $12,024,085 and 105 sea 
$2,22 were manufactured during 

ures show an increase of 65.4 per cent in number and 60.6 
value as compared with similar production in 
comparison between 1925 and 1927 shows a 
48.7 per cent in number and 113.5 per cent in 


hese fiy- 


per cent in 
1926 \ 
l 


gain of 


value. Of the 61 manufacturing establishments reporting 
for 1927, a total of 15 were located in New York state, 
9 in California, 9 in Michigan. 


British Motor Trade 


HE British motor trade is steadily expanding. In 
"TL t013 the total number of vehicles manufactured was 
44,000. In 1926 the number had grown to 120,000 and last 
year it reached 209,000 vehicles. ‘The latest British budget, 
which would put a new gasoline tax of eight cents per gal- 
lon on British motorists in addition to the high horsepower 
taxes, is held likely to retard the growth of automobile reg- 
istrations in the future. 
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The Rubber Industry of Sweden 


Swedish Rubber Factories Are Best Known for Rubber Footwear, the Output 
of Which Has Increased Greatly—Not Many Tires Made—Three Large 
Footwear Companies Have Amalgamated—High Import Duties 


is a remarkable example of cooperative effort in 

industry. After many years of negotiations looking 
towards an amalgamation of the larger rubber factories in 
order to affect economies in operation, eliminate much of 
the unnecessary competition within the local industry and 
make for simplification in administration, plans were com- 
pleted late in 1927 by which three of the most important 
rubber footwear concerns were merged. The companies 
involved were the Helsingborgs Gummifabriks Aktie- 
bolaget, at Helsingborg, the Ryska Gummifabriks Aktie- 
bolaget, at Malmo, and the Skandinaviska Gummi Aktie- 
bolaget, at Viskafors. The new company is known as the 
Forenade Gummifabriks Atgiebolaget and has a reported 
capital of $5,735,200. At the same time the other important 
footwear factory, the Svenska Gummifabriks Aktiebolaget, 
at Gislaved, was purchased by the Kooperativa Forbundet, 
the large cooperative union of Sweden. As a result of these 
two combines, the market has greatly improved, production 
has increased and the industry has grown along more 
healthy lines. 

In addition to the four manufacturing firms mentioned 
ibove the Swedish industry also includes the Trelleborgs 
Gummifabriks A/B, at Trelleborg (which is closely allied 
with the Helsingborgs Gummifabriks A/B and which pro- 
duces mainly rubber tires and mechanical goods), and the 
Upsala Gummifabriks A/B, at Ulvsunda, which also pro- 
duces tires and mechanical lines. 

The last mentioned company was established in 1917, 
but all the other companies were in existence before the 
world war. The rubber industry in Sweden was actually 
started as early as 1870, but did not become an important 
factor in the nation’s industrial development until 1890 
when five of the six larger factories now in operation were 


Tis: Swedish rubber manufacturing business today 


established. 
Growth of Industry Has Been Steady 


The rubber manufacturing industry is not large and 
does not produce sufficient quantities of rubber goods to 
satisfy the local market, but its growth has been steady and 
production is increasing yearly. The output in 1926 was 
approximately 230 per cent of the 1913 total while during 
the same period the number of workers has increased by 
135 per cent. 

The rigorous winters and difficulties of rural transporta- 
tion in Sweden make for an excellent market in rubber 
footwear. On the other hand the new program of road 
levelopment is creating an increasing market for tire equip- 
ment. The local manufacture of tires is far less, however, 
than the yearly requirements and consequently imports of 
casings and tubes are still an important factor in the trade 
of the country. In fact, in every item of rubber manu- 
factured goods, the local production is not commensurate 
with the supply, although the country is practically in- 
dependent in the matter of rubber footwear. 

The largest item of manufacture in rubber goods is 
rubber footwear. Production of footwear now closely ap- 
proximates the national demand as can be noted in the 


Map Showing 
Location of Prin- 
cipal Manufac- 
turing Companies 
in the Swedish 
Rubber Industry. 





steady decline in importations of this class and in the fact 
that Sweden while consuming 85 per cent of its rubber 
footwear output in 1926 is now able to export to advantage 
the remaining 15 per cent. 

As regards the production of tires the chief manufac- 
turers are, as before mentioned, the Trelleborg and Upsala 
companies. In addition, the Nordiska Overmanring A/B, 
at Stockholm, produces solid tires. Exclusive of original 
equipment tires, the consumption in tires in Sweden during 
1926 was estimated at approximately 120,000. The two 
local manufacturers, however, supplied only approximately 
7,000 of these replacements. The total number of tires pro- 
duced is not available. 

The Trelleborg and Upsala companies are also the chief 
manufacturers of rubber belting and mechanical goods, but 
the Svenska and Skandinavika companies also are minor 
factors in this field. Rubber balls and other soft rubber 
goods are manufactured by the Helsingborgs company. Sur- 
gical rubber goods are produced by the Skandinaviska com- 
pany and by the well-known Stille-Werner Company at 
Stockholm. Waterproof clothing and rubber gloves are 
made by the Trelleborgs company and also by the Norr- 
kopings Regnkladers och Presenningsfabrik A/B, at Norr- 
koping. Rubber flooring is manufactured by the Skandi- 
naviska, Trelleborgs and Svenska companies. 

Local products are enjoying a decided preference, 
especially in footwear, where the Swedish taste is very con- 
servative. They prefer to buy the “stiff-backed” galoshes 
after the style produced by the Russian factories before 
the world war and as a rule do not like the tight-fitting 
American rubbers. The footwear industry is highly pro- 
tected by tariff duties and as a result the manufacturers 
have enjoyed a good margin of profit. 

The following table shows the steady growth of the 
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during the last few years and par- 


Swedish rubber imdust1 
eqaisn TuH Mdius 
the advance made in rubber tootwear. 


ticularly emphasizes : 
| tT goods produced 1 


it 
The slight decline in 1926 in value 
’ “ 1 . i. 
more largely due to low unit prices than to a lower pro 
duction in unit volume. Figures for 1927 are not yet avail- 
able. but reports indicate t! 
nerease ove! 1920 Lhe 


26.8 American cent 


at they will show a substantial 


value of the Swedish crown 


. I RY 

I Or Rubt Tota 

' ( \ Value 
4 | ‘sar 
f crom? f crow? row? 
4 4 
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’ 4.65% 
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The Importance of Native Rubber 
-T HE obstacle to Dut cooperation in any new scheme 
| native grower. Accord- 
Indies, 


tj] renpniace 


wtint ; . 
restr Ol rit 


ne to the latest da iva e from the Dutch Kast 
t anrm that ve rown rubber has greater import 
nce and influence than many people are prepared to admit. 


stimulated 


he extension of native areas Nas been greatly 
} ] lx hiecrl rr} hte “] , Cen “AT But 
hy the relatively prices obtained in recent years. ut 
at current low prices the lucement to extend productio1 
should be check« to some extent 

According to ca lations made by M. Sidney Parry, 
‘ ' ’ - ) ) » 
the acreage under rubber has grown since 1922 from 3,208, 


000 to 3.787.000. apart from native holdings. ‘The latter 


he estimates at 725,000 acres in the Federated Malay States, 


and at 1.500.000 acres in the Dutch East Indies, making a 
total of 6,000,000 acr« In dealing with the native estates 
in the Dutch East Indies Mr. Parry has relied upon state 
ments contained in the Dutch Investigation Commission’s 
final report upon these holdings. Apparently very large 
areas were planted in 1925-26 and subsequently by the 
Dutch natives. The natives favor close planting. Maxi 

eight to ten years, but, 


mum production 1s reached in ’ 
= ae eo pom - Id ‘k] lecline 
according to the commussion, the yieids quickiy decline 


after the first year two [he commission also stated 
that if no new fields were planted the total production from 

badly. Mr. Parry 
that altogether the total native position in rubber constitutes 
about 45 per cent of the acreage, that nearly 60 per cent 
of the Dutch planting area is owned by natives, and that 


contributed 40 per the production 


native fields would decline estimates 


‘ 


their estates cent of 


in 1927 
(Castex—New Carbon Black 


A (CCORDING to a recent 
4 ( hemical (ompany have 


reinforcing pigment called Gastex 


announcement, the Grasselli 
been appointed exclusive 
new 


sales agents tor a 


carbon black his black is claimed to cost less and provide 


better aging qualities than other carbon blacks, and it does 
not retard the rate of cure [he physical properties of 
Gastex, which differ from ordinary channel blacks, to 


ot cure in rubber. necessitates 


slight changes in formulae and 


vethe r with its shorter rate 
cures 

natural gas by a new process 
f research and development 
natural gas. It is 
General Atlas 
owned and controlled by Hen- 


(;astex 1s produced fron 
several vears 


resulting trom 


producers of 


Pampa, 


by one of the largest 


manufactured at Texas. by the 
Chemical Company which ts 


ry L. Doherty & Co 
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Schaphorsts GHATS 
with th ENGINEER 


By W. F. Scuapnorst, M.E. 





Gasoline Drum Didn't Explode 


VERY interesting incident that I believe has never 

been published was told to me by Wm. B. Stout, 

the well known airplane inventor and manufacturer 
of Detroit, Mich. 

Shortly after the absorption of Mr. Stout’s company by 
Henry Ford, the original airplane factory caught fire and 
burned, although it was a so-called fireproof structure. 

During the process of removing the twisted steel col 
umns and beams Mr. Ford appeared on the scene and his 
comment the principal difference | fire 
proof building and one that is not fireproof is that a fire 
proof building is considerably more difficult to remove afte 
the fire has done its work. 

While cutting up the twisted steel debris with an auto- 
genous flame, one of the workmen suddenly encountered a 
flare and flash such as he had never experienced 


} 


was that reetween a 


before and 
he backed away in great haste. He had set fire to 
thing. On inspection it was found that he had cut 
drum containing gasoline, and the 
violently. 

The remarkable thing about it is that this gasoline tank 
r vessel passed through the intensely hot fire and held the 
gasoline through it all without leakage. Of 
workman did 


some 
into a 
burning 


gasoline was 


course the 
not suspect that he was cutting into a tank 
containing gasoline, or he certainly would have been mors 
careful. However, no damage was done. There was n 
explosion. It is quite probable that such a thing had neve 
occurred before and probably will never occur again. 


How to Specify Steam 


Specifications have been written for nearly everything 
lhe last to join that class is our much used friend, “Steam.” 
A prominent concern has prepared a “Standard Specifica- 
tion” for steam, as follows, to insure clean and dry steam 

“Steam shall be entirely free from all solids— 
uble and insoluble. 


both sol- 
Samples of condensed steam shall not 
show more than nine parts total solids per million, which is 
the tolerance to cover dissolved copper and iron from the 
test condenser, unavoidable dust contamination during the 
collection of the sample and its evaporation and unavoidable 
errors in the laboratory determination of total solids. 
“Steam shall be entirely free from all moisture. Throt 
tling calorimeter tests at any time shall not show a variation 
of more than 2-10ths of one per cent from 100 per cent 
based on the determined normal of the calorimeter 
The permitted variation of 2-10ths of one per cent is the 
tolerance for unavoidable variations in radiation and thermo 


lury ’ 


dynamic changes. 


dryness 


To some users of steam it might seem that specifications 
are unnecessary—that “steam is steam,” and that speci 
fications can’t make it any different. But not so. There is 
a saving in fuel due to increase in superheat and reduced 
blowdowns; the 2,600 KW turbines needn’t be cleaned 
often, if at all, thereby creating a saving of over $2,000: 
an important saving in packing rings and labor replacing 
the rings on the Corliss engine ;-and a saving of over $200 
that would otherwise be spent for cleaning the governors 
on ten smalier variable speed engines 
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Production Control Methods In 
The Rubber Industry 


A Statement of the System Employed in the Akron Plants of the Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company—Control Division Active From Ordering 
of Raw Materials to the Inspection of the Finished Goods 


By F. B. CaLHoun 


MANAGER, Propuction-Controt Division, 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company 


FEW years ago the rubber industry was expanding very 
rapidly [his was due primarily to artificial stimulation 
in industry caused by the conditions existing shortly be- 
re and during the World War. As a result, the most 1im- 


portant economic matter of all, “the production of maximum output 
th present equipment and facilities at a minimum cost,” perhaps 
Subsequent developments 


vi 
sufficient consideration 
vere inaccurate records, 


turnover of in-process materials, excessive material wastes, and an 


vas not given 


excessive raw-material inventories, poor 
exceedingly high rate of labor turnover. 

It should be borne in mind that the rubber industry is seasonal, 
fluctuations in the price of raw materials and 


ibject to violet 
The conditions above cited led the Goodyear Tire 


sales demands 
Rubber Company to organize methods to meet this situation in 
e mosf satisfactory manner possible. 


Essential Functions Segregated 


The first step was to segregate the various functions essential 

production control. These included the ordering and control 
f productive materials, the issuance of schedules, the dispatching 
f materials through the different processes, the stocking of raw 
ind finished materials, transportation, and shipping. 

It should be understood that these functions were actually in 
effect, but so decentralized or distributed between the various depart- 
ments, that the management had no instrument which would permit 
The selection and training of proper personnel, 
a problem in itself, 


efficient control. 
qualified to handle this work, presented quite 
jue to the fact that personnel experienced in control work was not 
available. 

The function of the production-control division at the present 
time begins with the ordering of materials required to produce the 
various products manufactured. A yearly estimate is developed by 
the sales department, outlining probable requirements on each product 
manufactured by the company. This program is carefully analyzed 
by the management. When approved, it provides the basis for 
idditional capacities and plant facilities where necessary. If any 
hanges in design or equipment are contemplated the yearly estimate 

given to the consulting engineer, who formulates commitments, 
ind in turn works out the program. 

This estimate is revised monthly to meet changing conditions in 
This revised estimate is broken down into its com- 
Occasionally sales 


iles demands. 


nereases on certain products may largely exceed previous plans and 
require greater floor space, more equipment, more men, and more 
Likewise, a decrease in sales may mean that curtailment 
Consequently, a definite tentative manufacturing 
chedule, broken down into specific quantities on each item, is com- 
It is then delivered to the production- 
Thesé estimates are submitted thirty days in ad- 
They cover periods varying from thirty 


yntrol division. 
ance of going into effect. 


This paper was read by Mr. Calhoun hefore a meeting of the Manage- 
ent Division of the American Societv of Mechenical Engineers at Rochester. 
N. ¥., in -October, 1927. Reprinted from the Society’s Transactions by per- 


ission, 


days to six months, depending upon the product. The factory de 
cides whether the tentative program is possible. 

This schedule forms the basis for releases and for planning the 
requisitions of materials which are not ordered on a contract basis, 
and on which quick shipments can be secured. The production- 
control division regulates the inventory on all productive materials 

From the tentative production schedule, a purchasing budget of 
materials is prepared. This is sent to the assistant comptroller. 
When approved it goes to the purchasing department as an authoriza- 
tion to fill the requisitions which will be placed by the production 
control division. The purchase budget shows the quantities of 
materials on hand, en route, and on order, and the coming month’s 
requirements. In additivun, the definite needs for two months ahead 
and the probable needs for four to six months ahead are listed. 
The probable inventory is also calculated for four to six months in 
advance. These data form the basis for contracts for materials 
which can be most advantageously purchased on commitments and 
released on shipping orders. 

Purchase requisitions are made out after these budgets have 
been approved. The backs of the requisitions are ruled for pur- 
chasing records. In our attempt to synchronize incoming materials 
with consumption we are, in some cases, scheduling the plants of 
our vendors. To facilitate this plan further we are gradually re- 
vising layouts so that incoming materials may be dispatched direct 
from the receiving platform and stocked adjacent to the point of 
consumption. This program has enabled us to reduce storeroom 
space and handling charges. 

Daily, weekly, bi-weekly or monthly, depending upon the product, 
manufacturing tickets are made up within the limits of previous 
estimates, and forwarded through managerial channels to the pro- 
These tickets are first checked to see that 
This pro- 

material 


duction-control division. 
all material and equipment are available for producing. 
cedure is very important in the’ control of in-process 
because if a definitely prearranged schedule is interrupted at any 
point of process, due to a shortage of material or equipment, sur- 
plus inventories will result. 


Classification of Stocks 


All products are classified as follows: First, standard stock. 
Under this classification are all products that are sold in sufficient 
quantity to justify stocking both at Akron and in the branches. 
Second, Akron stock. Under this classification are all products 
that are sold in sufficient quantity to justify a stock at Akron only. 
Third, special manufacture. Under this classification are products 
that are made to order only, such as customer’s brands, conveyor 
belting, hand-built hose, etc. 

When the requirements are received by the 
division, they are broken down into daily machine schedules. In 
the compilation of these schedules, the following points are con- 
sidered: First, economical grouping in order to obtain maximum 
machine capacities and minimum waste of material. Second, relative 
importance of orders on hand. An emergency order system has 
been found necessary because of the policy of low inventories in 
all lines of industry. With the flexibility which has been created 


central control 
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: ‘ gency orders are handled without 
conf 
Labor re ret re studied in a thorough manner to facili- 
tate rrving i pr iction program in the most effective 
ner The labor department is called upon when the ticket 1s 
é { imbers sufficient to handle the 
{ ilways immediately available, 
t t e time to engage and train 
ther viv large t t r rut I before the ticket becomes 
effective Lal ‘ vyhen re tio ! made, the labor depart 
ment must be informe that it will stop engaging men to be 
tra f employees to other depart 
met! ’ ind hardships to workers 
ay 
Operations of Labor Control 
‘ t t ‘ the pr ict id lab 
' : pe oO k a the numb 
é l R ly labor conditx reports 
em t or the various production de 
pe ne hedules must be trained and 
eloped t think in tert of pt xluction cycles If the central 
mtrol men do not t ne department will not be properly 
’ , Tr) W , } , r 
All p! ict either t lard I pecial, when placed on schedul 
ire allotted a nite ti r completion. Occasionally normal 
production time limits must be extended due to a sudden influx 
f emergency and special orders When this occasion arises, the 
merchandise distribu epartment is promptly notified in order 
that the sales department ma ( rmed that it is necessary for 
the branch tomer to longer than usual on the particular 
| luct affected 
[r le rrectl e the flow of material throug! 
the plant, it is necessary for all machines to work to a time standard, 
scientifically determined Therefore, all work is scheduled by 
machine minutes [he chart used in breaking down orders into 


minutes is based on piecework rates. 

In order to eliminate d ntent on the part of the piece-worker, 
earnings over an 8-hour period must be considered at the time the 
written Each schedule or order received from the 
department is broken down into production 
at intervals during the day showing 
By the use of this chart, 


schedules are 
merchandise distributi 
minutes and a char 
work ahead of each group of machines. 
number of machines and working 


a aecis I ! reached a O 


shifts required 


il breakdown of incoming orders is not difficult, 


\ mathemati 


but a daily schedule properly coordinating equipment, labor, and 
material, and synchron ne department with another is a task of 
unusual difficulty It has heretofore been found necessary to sta- 
tion at different control points throughout the plant, a dispatching 


chedules based on local conditions and 

schedule. The 
men, located in 
breakdowns, 


organization to provide 

assign work in accordance with the predetermined 
keep the schedule 

central control, informed in regard to back 


ed labor, and various other kinds of essential information 


dispate hing 
schedule, 
Inexperiern 

[he centralized control of all schedules and the assignment of 
work to method by 
which production can be regulated to assure harmony and uniform 


machine he plant is the only 


operating conditions 


Keeping Machines Properly Supplied 


In the tire department where certain machines are assigned 


indefinitely to a specific construction, the dispatching function is 
mainly one of keeping proc: nventories properly in balance. How- 
ever, in the case of certain n inical-goods departments, where a 
job may represent only a few minutes’ work to a machine, the 


task of keeping the machines properly supplied with work, without 


delays, is rather difficult 

[To assist in this w the dispatcher is provided with job 
assignment orders, serially numbered, outlining the specification of 
the particular product ispat boards have been installed and 


’ 
irranged that the condition of the department 


the production-control 


these orders are 


is semi-graphically outlined. By this method, 
lrspatches material through all operations in produc 


The 


organization 
tion and into the finished stock and shipping departments 


of all time is n 
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ORGANIZATION 


TABLE I—SUMMARY OF CLASSIFICATION OF 
CONTROL PERSONNEL 


PRODUCTION. 


Number 


employed 


Classification Plant N Plant No 
Manag 1 
Foremen 3 
Hea supervisors ¢ 

t Central contr 5 

Ch lispatcl 14 

~ spat 4] 

Tor spatchers ) 

Stocl spatcl 13 

S ‘ 14 

1 ecretarial. « and checkers 42 33 
I sent we 15 





Tot . r / 

Tot I t N 1 

lot I t N l 

\ s s ! : mar 

Pot 391 

rABLI CLASSIFICATION OF DUTIES OF PRODUCTION-CON- 

rkRO PERSONNEI PLANTS NOS AND 2 

Manage In cl t f tions and per 

} In ch f S 

I In « ntr functions and 
pers irtments 

| Nos t Central Control Contact, mast schedules, and ma 

( spatch P itior shifts 

Se I t re s tt 1 schedules and 

1 tcher spatching ar timekeeping 


and dispatching stock in and 





Secretary and cle SP cciiscinpenneisinieiilelsianiaieialal . Typists, clerical work, and checkers 
Cle BE BRE BWICBSETIGE .. .000ccce ccccccsocccscorseces Clerical work and messenger service. 
job assignment order is the authority to manufacture all products 


| its design varies with departments. 
assignments are typewritten and represent the larges 
product that can | 
different departments without producing congestion, but still keeping 

work. The 


be ‘economically routed through the 


ill machines busy and providing an orderly sequence of 
assignment order is composed of as many copies 
required for assignment of work to each i 
yrds necessary to intel 


assembly of the 
ind colors as are 
maintaining the rec 
rendering of the 


dividual operation, for 
ligent dispatching, and for the operator’s or 
crew's time 

In the control of the wrapped-hose department, which is repre 
other mechanical-goods departments, the assignment 
first—special white (for cost depart 
-blue (for 


sentative of 
order consists of six copies; 
white (for stock cutting operation), third 
fourth—yellow (for building operation), fifth 

pink (for finishing and 


ment), second 

tubing operation), 

salmon (for finishing operations), sixth 
assembling operations). 

Each copy is sent to the succeeding operation, after the previous 

to produce 

supervisor 


operation has been performed and serves as authority 
the quantity specified. Completing the operation, the 
places on the face of the copy, the name of the operator who did 
the work, the quantity, and the time required. This form is next 
returned to the control station. Here the clerk inserts the piece 


work rates and extends them to show the labor cost. This sheet, 
‘ 7 


which takes the place of the traditional time card, goes to the 
counting department 
The labor sts are summarized from the detailed sheets, trans 


ribed to a master sheet, and then identified by factory order, speci 


fication, and operation numbers. As the labor is charged directly 


iwainst each operation and product, this system enables the account 


ing department to determine just what each product is costing 


In this way the products which are failing to produce a profit 
may be gradually eliminated and efforts concentrated on lines 
which make a more satisfactory returt The payroll is likewise 


up from thése sheets. 

The combining timekeeping and production 
duced possibilities for errors and has eliminated much duplication 
in clerical work. The rendering of time and the supplying of basic 
cost data is a dispatching function. Generally, the making out 
ww being handled by the production-control department 

After the different copies of the assignment order have served 
their purpose in dispatching material through the production depart- 
order material to the 


made 
records has re 


ments, three copies of this accompany the 
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stock room. One copy is receipted and returned to the production- 
control department where it is filed with the manufacturing order 
for reference on deliveries, in case any question arises after the 
material is shipped. Another copy goes to finished product control 
which in turn notifies the merchandise distribution department that 
the product is available for shipment. The latter department then 
releases the shipping copies of the order. The third copy, in some 
uses only, is retained by the stock room for use in identifying 
naterial. 
Daily production reports are made by each plant, summarized 
from the records of all shifts in each department. These reports 
wer the work scheduled for each line of product, the amount 
turned out, the overrun or shortage, the losses and their causes, the 
number of workers in each department, number of absentees and a 
summary of the total schedule, the actual production and the 
mount over or under the schedule. Daily condition reports are 
lso turned in by the supervisors stating the causes of any difficulty 
experienced. 
A monthly report summarizes these factors in all departments 

f each plant. Items requiring attention are pointed out and desir- 
ble changes in equipment and methods are suggested. 


Incentive Wages Limited to Piece Work 


experience on incentive plans of wage payment is some- 
what limited. The establishment of piecework rates or incentive 
plans of wage payment has not fallen within the scope of produc- 
ion-control work at the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. It is economi- 
cally correct that the operator of exceptional merit shall receive an 
lay’s pay, the average man an average day’s pay, and 
the poor man a poor day’s pay. The piecework method of wage 
payment recognizes this fundamental principle. The management of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. has not thought it advisable as yet, 
an experimental way, to install any incentive plans 


(Jur 


exceptional 


other than in 
It wage payment. 

However, the mechanism necessary to operate any plan of wage 
payment successfully is now established. Correct information for 
control, costing, and wage payment has been provided. The pos- 
sibility and temptation of cheating by operators has been eliminated. 
The management tells the operator what he has produced and 
renders all time, rather than the reverse practice. Before wage 
incentives were considered in an experimental way it was believed 
that delays and hindrances attributed to managerial causes must 
be reduced to a minimum, in fairness to the operator. We believe 
this condition has been created in a satisfactory manner. The 
possibility of increasing plant efficiency through incentive stimulants 
becomes correspondingly less where scientific schedules and proper 
standards for execution are set and enforced by the management. 

These remarks are made with the understanding that a well- 
leveloped plan of scientific management must include incentive plans 
of wage payment and as previously stated, the Goodyear manage- 
now working experimentally on this problem based on 
and quality. 


ment 1s 
quantity 


Quality is Basis of Inspection Wages 


One of our most important operations is final inspection. A 
form of incentive plan was introduced to see whether or not it 
would have any effect on quality. The basis of the incentive plan 
was an allowance of 50 per cent for quality of a certain standard, 
und 50 per cent for quantity. This system was in operation but a 
short time when it proved conclusively that the quality of the 
product had depreciated. Immediately the basis of the payment 
was changed to 90 per cent for quality and 10 per cent for quantity. 
[he quality of inspection on this operation is at a higher point 
today than it ever has been. This particular plan has rested upon 
its merits and has proved successful. 

To summarize briefly, an analysis and classification of the steps 
required in manufacturing has been made. Departments have been 
fully organized to handle each type of work that is to be done. 
\ close relationship has been developed between these departments 
o that they work together. Output is based upon market demand 
through direct contact between sales and production departments. 

A logical, and as far as possible, automatic procedure has been 
established to put orders in shape for rapid manufacturing and to 
have men, equipment, and materials ready to handle production on 
a definite, smooth schedule. Production control, or the responsibility 
for the scheduling of work and the coordination of,men, equipment, 


265 


and materials to do it, has been. definitely separated from actual 
production, or the doing of the work. Local units keep in constant 
touch with the progress of work and see that schedules are lived 
up to every hour of the twenty-four. Inventories and work-in-process 
have been radically reduced. 

Finished stocks are kept at an economical level, but distributing 
branches are amply served and shipping dates are met. 

Employment has been stabilized. Labor has increased in efficiency. 
Developments are still producing equally remarkable results, and 
the management has demonstrated beyond a doubt that production 
control in continuous process industries can be made a complete 
success. 


Rubber to Feature in Chicago Mart 

HE Merchandise Mart, which is to be erected in 

Chicago, is expected to contain exhibits covering 
the largest selection of rubber goods ever brought together 
under one roof. In the new structure, which will be the 
world’s largest business building, it is planned to have 
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a large space given over to the products of rubber manu- 
facturers, wholesalers and importers. 

The Mart will be two city blocks in length, 18 stories 
high, and will contain 4,000,000 square feet of space for 
exhibits. It will be located in the newly created business 
area of Chicago, the new River District on the north- 
side, just across the river from Wacker Drive. It will 
face the river and in front of the building will be'a boule- 
vard eighty feet wide. On each floor will be great corri- 
dors, 650 feet long, with all the appearances of city busi- 
ness streets, on either side of which will be shops with 
their varied lines. 


American Tires in British Malaya 

T IS an interesting commentary as regards the rubber 

industry that crude rubber grown in Malaya and shipped 
to the United States to be made into manufactured goods, 
should find its way back to Malaya in the form of tires, in 
fairly large and increasing quantities. Exports from the 
United States in the automobile tire class to British Malaya 
increased in value from $254,246 in 1926 to $471,730 in 
1927, or by 86 per cent, according to the Department of 
Commerce. The greatest increase was in automobile cas- 
ings, which advanced in unit volume from 14,536 in 1926 
to 45,546 in 1927. 

American tires sell in British Malaya against keen com- 
petition from all the principal foreign tire manufacturing 
countries, but hold the dominant position in the market. 
The United Kingdom, in 1926, was the chief competitor, 
but has since been displaced by Canada. The United 
Kingdom, which in 1926 exported 68,563 casings to 
Malaya, only shipped 38,177 casings in 1927, while Canada 
increased its shipments from 52,322 casings in 1926 to 
80,592 during last year. 
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Royle Strainers 


Take refuse out, 


Put value in. 
AOYLE 


OVIDED-UacKey 


STRAINER |" é 


Interchangeable parts. 


Localized cooling and 
heating. 
Choice of drives. 


Everything accessible. 


CS Sens 


Enormous output. 


Extensively used both for 


reclaimed rubber and com- 


pounded stock. 


Royle Perfected machines are 
standard equipment for tubing, 
hose and wire covering, and 
straining. Six sizes. Detailed 
information upon request. 


JOHN ROYLE & SONS, Paterson, N. ri U. S. 


Represented by Akron Rubber Mold & Machine Co. 
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Golden Superior 
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Crimson Reliable 


NEW YORK STOCKS 
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Antimony Products and Chemical Co., Ltd. 
Beckenham, England 


Manufacturers of 


Special Fine Rubber Colors and Chemicals 


Also 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


Furnished According to Specifications 


V. G. THOMAS & COMPANY 


COLOR AND PIGMENT SPECIALISTS TO THE RUBBER INDUSTRY SINCE 1897 
Exclusive Agents for the United States and Canada 


99 John Street, NEW YORK 


Telephone: BEEKMAN 0965 Cable Address: 
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The Rubber Institute 
HE leading bit of news in rubber circles during the 
last fortnight has been the recent and rather pre- 
cipitous announcement of the creation of the Rub- 
er Institute. Such an announcement must of necessity 
come as a surprise to those who while outside the industry 
are intimately connected with it in some manner or other. 
[o all appearances and purposes the Rubber Association 

; America which has functioned as the coordinating body 
of the rubber industry for 28 years had been effective 
and adequate. 

It is understood, however, and in fact, 
the announcement of the Director General of the Institute, 
that no conflict of endeavor may be expected between the 
Rubber Association and the Institute. Where the line of 
demarcation between efforts lies is to be worked out later. 

That there is a splendid and worth while field for both 
the Association and the Institute is not to be denied. There 
is a real opportunity in both for the most beneficial service 
One can and will continue admirably to serve the industry 
as a clearing house for information on the operations of 
the industry’s many departments and in caring for the 
myriad details connected with cooperative efforts of such 
magnitude. A sufficiency of policy matters will doubtless 
remain with the Association. The other can fill an equally 
important function in following strictly its declaration of 
purposes — the eliminiation of destructive merchandising 
practices, building cooperative competitive methods as 
against destructive competitive policies, and the like. 

Institutes are no new vehicles for cooperative effort in 
industrial enterprises. The Steel and Iron Institute, the 
Textile Institute and the Petroleum Institute, all of long ex- 
of such keystone or- 
Incidentally 


was stressed in 


istence, bear witness to the efficacy 
ganizations covering the various industries. 
all of these institutes are above and beside the many as- 
sociations which exist within each of these industries and 
yet perform a worthy function to their respective industry 
is a whole. It is for the newly created Rubber Institute 
to find its position of helpfulness at the side of and co- 
operatively with the old and trusty servant, the Rubber 
\ssociation, and in its measure of service and usefulness 
proportion to the demonstrated value of the Associa- 
Institute find its own worth. 


m 
ik 


tion, will the 


The Silver Lining 

N OW that they are faced with the necessity, it is in- 

teresting to observe how many advantages the Brit- 

ish rubber growers are able to discover in having 
crude rubber at a lower price. None of these are sur- 
prising to business men who have for years followed the 
policy of getting the price of a commodity or article down 
to the point where more and more consumers can have it. 
In fact, it is an extraordinary thing that the advantages 
of comparatively low priced rubber have never appealed 
to the British rubber growing interests as a “consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” In speaking of low priced 
rubber it is understood, of course, that a fair margin above 
the cost of production is assumed, a price that will give 
a comfortable 10 to 15 per cent return on the capital in- 
vestment. Unfortunately British shareholders have hereto- 
fore been appeased by not less than 25 to 50 per cent. 

The advantages to the British rubber growers at present, 
with the prevailing low prices, are worthy of comment, if 
only to alleviate the present feelings on the action of the 
British government in terminating restriction. The ad- 
vantages are elementary enough. In the first place, low 
priced plantation rubber will quickly make itself felt against 
all substitutes for it, including reclaimed rubber, Paras 
and wild rubbers of various sorts. 

But the greater advantage will undoubtedly be found to 
lie in the field of greater use for crude rubber and this 
is the point that is being properly stressed by the leaders 
in the British industry. The places in which rubber can 
serve when it is low-priced but from which it is eliminated 
when it is high-priced are indeed numerous. A principal 
one is underfoot where rubber paving, tiling and flooring 
promise to find a quick market when the prices of these 
materials can be reduced. The time is exceptionally ripe 
for extending the use of crude rubber in many ways at its 
present low cost and real business opportunities are offered 
for research and further adaption of rubber to uses which 
the high cost of rubber has heretofore made impractical. 

Thus a low price of rubber has its compensations and the 
very price position of crude rubber today, plus the relin- 
quishment of restriction, may be a blessing in disguise for 
the plantation industry as a whole. It may prove to be the 
counterpart of the proverbial silver lining to the cloud. 
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H. MUEHLSTEIN & CQ., Inc. 
Crude - RUBBER - Scrap 


41 East 42nd Street New York City 
AKRON—1111 Akron Savings & Loan Bldg. BOSTON—176 Federal Street. 
CHICAGO—327 So. LaSalle Street. LOS ANGELES—728 So. Hill Street. 
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“DURO” BRAND =>: <= 


GUAYULE RUBBER 


Washed and dry, ready for compounding. Invaluable in conjunction with 
Plantation Rubbers and Reclaims as an aid in Compounding. 
Especially useful in all Friction Stocks. 


CONTINENTAL RUBBER CO., OF NEW YORK | 
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NEWPORT ‘Rubber Workers |p 
PRODUCTS 

: 

HEXALIN ACETATE 

The ideal solvent for rubber t 

and pyroxylin combinations. . 

Samples for test and further ' 





information sent on request. 
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The Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 
Passaic, New Jersey Y 
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Boston, Mass Providence, R. 1. Philadelphia, Pa. Chicago, IIL. Greensboro, N. C 
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STOCKHOLDER SUIT WON 
BY GOODYEAR COMPANY 


Court Upholds Refinancing Plan Adopt- 
ed by the Company Last Year—wSuit 


Involved $16,000,000 in Accrued 
Preferred Dividends. 
Y a decision of Judge Will C. Stephen- 
son of the Common Pleas Court of 


minority stock- 
Goodyear Tire & 


the legality of 


Cleveland, O., the 
lers’ suit against the 
ibber Company, involving 
refinancing plan of the company, entered 

last year, was dismissed and the plan 
Id. 
) writte 
Judge Ste 


1 
t} 


was given by the court 


statement 
brought by 


n opinion 
phenson in his said 
1e mandatory injunction 


+ P 


erests, 


Johnson, the minority 
had been completely 


planations of the Goodyear officials in their 


representing 
satisfied by 


} testimony. 
he case had been reported several times 
various issues of THE Rupper Ace, Ac- 
n was originally brought to compel the 


payment of accrued dividends on the old pre- 

' ferred amounting in the 
$16,000,000. In the refinancing 
idopted by the company last year, new pre- 
erred shares were tendered in lieu of cash 
lividends on the old preferred issue and the 

Id absorbed by the new stock. 
stockholders contended that 
stocks in lieu of a cash 
of the fact 
$35,000,000 


aggregate 


plan 


+] 
StOCcK, 


vas 


issuc 
he munority 
an issuance of 
iyment was unnecessary in view 
hat the company had on hand 
rth of the old issue in its treasury which 
uld have been issued to pay off the accrued 
lividends 
Attorneys for the company said they be- 
ved an immediate result of Judge Steph- 
enson’s decision would be to stabilize its 
securities and set at rest any feeling among 
ckholders that they were unwise in sup- 
rting the company’s program. 
he group that brought the suit repre- 
sented than 1 per cent. of the stock- 


Iders, as all but a of the 55,000 had 


less 


few 


anged their old preferred stock on a 
sis of one share of old for one and one- 
th shares of new stock before the case 
e up. 
[he company was represented by Newton 
D. Baker and Joseph C. Hostetler, while the 
> plaintiff was represented by John A. Cline 
and Robert E. Roehm. 
i Lancaster Company Revived 
lhe Fairfield Rubber Company has been 


S ently 
property and machinery of the old Lan- 
ter Tire & Rubber Company, at Lancas- 
QO. The new concern will manufacture 
At present the heel 
Id concern has been run- 


incorporated in Ohio to take over 


ber heels and soles. 
irtment of the « 
g periodically to supply the Godman Shoe 
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RAILROAD TRACKS TO 
REST ON RUBBER PADS 


government railways of the 


States are rep yrted 


The 
Federated Malay 
to be experimenting with rubber pads 
¥% in. thick and 12 in. long by 5 in. 
in width, placed between the rails and 
ties, as an aid in preventing vibration 
the wear and tear on 
the results war- 
made 


and diminishing 
stock. If 
pads 


the rolling 
will be 
This new adap- 


rant, these new 
standard equipment. 
tation of rubber will open up another 
} the 


wide field for its use throughout 


world. 


Company of Lancaster and Columbus and 
it is expected that this business will con- 
tinue for the new company. It is planned 
to also expand the sales of th: new concern 
and if possible secure business from cther 
manufacturers. The new company is 
reported to be well financed and is incorpo- 
rated for $100,000. 


shoe 


CONGRESS ENACTS THREE 
MEASURES FOR MOTORISTS 
The recent session of Congress, which 

adjourned on May 29, enacted three measures 

which are of prime importance to the auto- 
mobile owners throughout the country and 
to the automobile industry in general. 

The more important of the three was the 
repeal of the 3 per cent excise tax on the 
which was originally 
The repeal 

motorists 

Since its 
enactment in October, 1917, it has produced 
$1,145,786,000 in government revenue. 

The second measure of the last Congress 
was the Federal highway 
aid, under which $75,000,000 annually will 
be spent in 1930 and 1931 for public roads. 

Another law enacted was the appropriation 
of $4,500,000 for the George Washington 
Memorial Highway to be constructed from 
Washington, via Arlington National Ceme- 
to Mount Vernon, the home of Wash- 


sale of motor 
passed as a war time measure. 
of this tax is estimated to 
approximately $66,000,000 yearly. 


cars, 


Save 


continuation of 


tery 
ington. 

The measures had the cordial support of 
all the automobile associations and the Rub- 
ber Association of America. 


LOS ANGELES GROUP 
HOLD SECOND MEETING 


Permanent Officers Are Elected for En- 
suing Year—Dr. R. C. Riebl of Java 
Makes Principal Address—Meeting 
Discusses Calendering Processes. 


HE second meeting of the Los Angeles 

I Group of the rubber division of the 

American Chemical Society was held 
May 11 at 6:30 P. M. at the Mary Louise, 
Angeles, with R. B. Stringfield acting 
as temporary chairman and Emmet S. Long 
as temporary secretary. Fifty-two attended 
the meeting as compared with forty-three at 
the previous meeting. 

After dinner, Mr. Springfield presided at 
a short business session, at which time by- 
laws for the Group were adopted and the 
temporary officers elected for the ensuing 
year as regular officers of the Group. In ad- 
dition to the election of R. B. Springfield 
as president and Emmet S. Long as secre- 
tary, A. F. Pond was elected vice-president. 

The speech of the evening was made by 
Dr. R. C. Riebl, of Buitenzorg, Java, who 
is on the staff of the Research Institute for 
Rubber in the Dutch East Indies and who is 
visiting the United States on a tour of the 
rubber manufacturing plants. Dr. Riebl’s 
paper dwelt on the various work of the In- 
stitute in the production of crude rubber. 

\t the conclusion of his address, the meet- 
ing was turned over to J. P. McIntire, chief 


Los 


of production of the calender department of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company. Mr. 
McIntire outlined the subject of calendering 
and introduced L. A. Whitcomb, chief en- 
gineer of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany who gave a comprehensive and instruc- 
paper on the mechanical features of 
calenders, describing calender parts and 
numerous problems encountered in this pro- 
rubber manufacturing. 

Also of great interest to all was the dis- 
cussion presented by Dr. Kelly, chief chemist 
of B. F. Goodrich Company, on the weft- 
less method of calendering. He covered the 
subject in detail in his talk illustrated on a 
blackboard. 

Mr. McIntire closed the meeting after an 
interesting description of the Profile Thread 
Calender and its method of operation. 


tive 


cess ot 


Color Company Formed 


L. D. Walker and S. H. Saloman, for- 
merly sales manager and superintendent, re- 
spectively, of Morris Hermann & Company, 
have formed the Color 
Company, 878 Mount Prospect Avenue, New- 
ark, N. J. A line of 
pected to be ready for the trade shortly, 
in addition to its regular line. Mr. Walker 
is president and Mr. Saloman is vice-presi- 
dent of the new company. 


recently Cosmic 


rubber colors is ex- 
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Hoffmann-Gottlob Patent 
Held Invalid on Appeal 


United States Circuit Court of Appeals Unanimously Affirms Decision 


of District Court in 


Hoffmann-Gottlob Patent 


HI { I ted State ( rcuit ourt ol 
Appeals for the Second Circuit unani- 


mously affirmed on May 21 the de- 
cision of the United States District Court, 
Southern District. New York, in the Na 


Aniline & Chemical Co.-Grasselli 
litigation by holding invalid 
the claims of the Hoffmann-Gottlob United 
1,149,580 on the grounds that 
insuthcient 


tional 
Chemical Co 


States Patent 


the patent specifications wert 
and because the claims were too broad. The 
particular claims of the patent which were 
involved in the suit were claims 1 and 4, 
the former covering the use as accelerators 
of those ammonium compounds having a 
dissociation constant greater than 1x10-5 
and the latter claim being for the product 
of the process. It was claimed that DPG, 
[PG and hexa were ammonium compounds 
within the meaning f the claims of the 
patent 

Patent Originally Issued in 1915 

The patent was issued August 10, 1915, 
to Fritz Hoffmann and Kurt Gottlob and 
purchased in December, 1918, from the 
Alien Property Custodian by the Grasselli 
Chemical Co The litigation which resulted 
in the decision just announced had its in 
ception in February, 1926, when Grassell: 
brought suit against National Aniline 
for alleged infringement of this patent 
Che trial, held in the United States District 
Court, Southern District, New York, lasted 
almost three weeks during which time many 
well-known rubber chemists appeared as 
witnesses ( Abstract f testimony in this 
suit were published March 10, 1926, issu 


of Tue Rupper Act The decision de 


claring the patent invalid and upholding the 
stand taken by National Aniline was not 
handed down until unuary, 1927 It 
this decision which wa 


elli, 


holding the lower 


resulting in the 


Court Criticises Lack of Clearness 
In its decis te States Cure 
Court <« \ppeal Second Circuit 
reviewed the hist evelopment of 
accelerat and the litigation the patent 
im suit It commente the ck of clea 
ess il ( pa t whi 
the { states patent Va I ised i 
stated that ther Vas t it full, clear 
concise and exact disclosure which the law 
demands e patent asserted, the decision 
continu ‘first that the rccelerators 11 
question were to be bases ind also to have 
an alkaline react it vulcanization tem 
peratures ‘ quasi-bhases Unless some 
true bases lose their alk ilinity at those tem 
peratures, the addit surplusage If 
they do, the lisclosure Vas not ¢ mplete be 


Grasselli-National 
Invalid on Account of Broad Claims. 


Aniline Litigation on 


the original made no such limitation 
upon bases.” 

Another point discussed by the Court was 
use of para-amino-dimethylanilin by 


1913 in the Diamond Rubber Co. 


cause 


the 
Spence in 


factory, thus ante-dating the application 
date of the patent in suit. The decision 
states, in connection with such prior use, 


that “Once the invention has been embodied 
in goods which are put in public use it be 
comes impossible for a later inventor to s¢ 
1914, Spence 
para-amino- 


On June 27, 
which 


cure a patent.” 
obtained a patent in 
dimethylanilin was disclosed as a powerful 
accelerator and soggs disclosed the use of 
para-phenylene-diamin early in 1914 in his 
both of these materials ante-dating 
July 31, 1914, the date the Hoffmann patent 
application was filed. There pre- 
tense, the court stated, that para-phenylene 
diamin was not the claims of the 
patent in suit, but Grasselli disclaimed para- 


patent, 
Was no 
within 


amino-dimethylanilin. 


The court summed up as follows: “We, 
therefore, hold that the patent is invalid, 
first because the specifications are insuffi 


cient, and second, because thé claims are too 


broad. We should not, nor indeed can we, 
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re-issued it would be valid 
we cannot what it would b 
when it emerged. It is, however, not im 
proper to observe that of the accelerator 
which have had substantial commercial us« 
only a small part are within the claims a 


whether if 
even 


say 
know 


they stand. The patentees’ contributio 
may have been greater than that; thei 
claims may have been unduly limited, bi 


the dissociation constant taken alone has m 
apparently played a leading role in the de 
velopment of this art.” 

It is not known at this time, according t 
Chemical C 
any fur 


the attorneys for Grasselli 
whether the will be 
ther. A decision in this 


pected to be reached within the next fe 


case carried 


connection is ex 


Ww eek 5. 


CANADIAN RUBBER FIRMS 
PROTEST TARIFF CHANGES 





League 
Cana 


the Consumers’ 


for a 


The action of 


Canada in asking reduction in 


dian tariff duties on rubber manufactur: 
goods has brought a strong protest fror 
the Canadian rubber industry which cor 


tends that the present tariff protection is t! 
only factor responsible for the growth ar 
maintenance of the industry which otherwis 
could not survive the competition of tl 
larger manufacturers in the United State 
A strong effort is being made by the indu 
try to maintain the 
and supporting briefs have been filed \ 

the Canadian tariff advisory board by the 
Canadian Rubber Firms an 
f Canada. Th 


present rates of a 


Association of 
the Rubber Association « 
present tariff carries duties on rubber goods 


imported ranging from 20 to 30 per cent a 
valorem. 


Alderfer Sails to See Opening of British Plant 























Mr. and Mrs. J. M. Alderfer 


J. M. Alderfer, president of the Ind 
Tire & Rubber Company of Akron, sail 
recently for Scotland, to atte: 
the opening of the factory of tl 
The factory 


Glasgow, 
British 
company. is at Inchinnan, near 
Renfrew, and 

— 


of 600 tires per day, according to Mr. A 


1 


will start with a producti 
derfer. 
later and a capacity developed up to a pr 
duction of 3,000 tires. 
The establishment of 
according to officials of the India 
has largely y British dis 
tributors of India products throughout tl! 
United Kingdom and closely allic 
by mutual interests with the Akron con 
pany it will operate as a distinctly separat 


Additional machinery will be adde 


this British factor 
compa! 


financed by 


be« n 


while 


unit. The entrance of the India compat 
into the manufacturing field in Great Bri 
ain will place them in a position to compet 


more favorably with British made tir 
and at the same time enable them to av 
the high duties imposed at present on the 
\merican made product. The project ad 
another American int the 
growing list of American rubber compan 
now operating in Britain 
Mr. Alderfer is accompanied on 
by Mrs. Alderfer and wil 
weeks in touring Europe 
their 
studying art 


rest to stead: 
(reat 
his tr 
1 spend about eig! 
In Italy they w 
who is n 


he joined by daughter 


abroad 
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aiid’ ~~ EXCHANGE DECREASES 
ra 
rie DAILY TRADING LIMITS 
ator ——— ; > 
ust In view of the present stability in rubber 
is a trading on the Rubber Exchange of New 
utio ork, the board of governors of the Ex- 
thei hange have reduced the trading limit on 
bt ‘| future contracts from eight to five cents. 
5 m rhe old rate was in effect since March 12, 
> de 1926. The new ruling is applicable to all 
trading from June 1. 
ig t In announcing the new rule, F. R. Hender- 
Ci son, president of the Exchange, said: “The 
fur erations on the Rubber Exchange have 
ex played an important part in bringing greater 
fe stability to the rubber market, and the Board 
Governors feels that the trading limit 
may now safely be reduced. 
~ “With rubber selling over 60 cents a 


pound, as it was when the exchange began 
operations some two years ago, a limit of 


eight cents was not too large, but today 
with prices around 20 cents and the Ex- 
ana . P nite ; 
ange functioning perfectly, it is believed 
ire . . a . . iS 
that a trading range of 500 points either 
ror , ae . ° 
} way is sufficient to give the necessary tree- 
OT . . ” 
: om and range of price movement. 
t 


om PNEUMATICS REPLACE 
tes. | SOLIDS ON BUS FLEET 
hus P - 


‘As a result of 
it on 


20 per cent license re- 
pneu- 


the 
heavy motor vehicles using 
matic tires included in the British budget 


for 1928, arrangements have been made by 





Phe the London General Omnibus Company, Ltd., 
over 4,000 
for replacing solid tires on its fleet 


ods | which operate large passenger 
buses, 
Contracts for the necessary 
out, the 


irger of the contracts involved having been 


by pneumatics 


change have already been given 


placed with Dunlop. 


lia | MORE RUBBER GROWERS 
ee | EFFECT AMALGAMATIONS 


The recent announcement in London that 
ar} the amalgamation of three more rubber plan- 
- tation companies has been arranged may be 
\ taken as the first indication that the rubber- 


| growing industry is getting ready to meet the 
arising from the abandon- 
The concerns in 
Rubber Estates, the 
Plan- 


are in 


w conditions 
nent of restriction 
the Merlimau 
and the 

The 


he Shaw-Darby 


ques 
h are 
Eastern 
which 
combined 
total acreage of 20,758 acres, of which 17,- 
The decline in the 
rubber and the removal of restric- 
n has changed radically the outlook for 


egoh Consolidated 


three 
group, 


tations 


concerns, 
have a 


818 acres are planted. 


rice of! 


Se merger ventures 


Rubber Substitute Company 


Organization plans are reported to be com- 


leted for the incorporation of a company 
produce a rubber substitute from shale. 


e discoverer of the formula for making 


substitute is A. R. 
Angeles, reported 
King C. Gillette, of 
fame, in the patent and secured 
to h 


The new organization 


h a rubber Lendner, 
to 
safety 
} 


who is now 


Los 
ve interested 


ZOr 11S 


rvices ead the new company as presi- 


will be incor- 

















A Modern Reclaiming Plant from the Air 





The Oaks, Pa., Plant of the Philadelphia Rubber Works, of Akron, 
O., one of the largest reclaiming plants in the world and where 
the experiments of Dispersions Process, Inc., are being carried on. 











porated under the laws of the state of Dela- 
ware and will be known as the Shale Rub- 
ber Company. The shale from which the 
rubber substitute is to be produced is said 
to found in abundance in the hills of 
southern California and the new company 
has already secured options in 2 considcrable 


pe 


area 


To Make Rubber Gloves 

The Trump Rubber Company, Akron, O., 
has completed arrangements to take over 
the plant of the old Eclat Rubber Company, 
at Kent., O., which is operating at 
Cuyahoga Falls, O., for the purpose of manu- 
facturing rubber gloves and will start oper- 
ations as soon as the necessary machinery 
has been installed. During the time that the 
Eclat Rubber Company was functioning, the 
plant was turning out tires and tubes ex- 


now 


clusively. 


Native Tapping Resumed 

Latest cable reports from the Dutch East 
Indies received by the Department of Com- 
merce indicate that the low prevailing mar- 
ket prices for crude rubber is not deterring 
the native growers from tapping at capacity 
rates. The sharp decline in the market in 
April brought a temporary lull but native 
tappers now reported to be returning 
in numbers large enough to insure an ade- 


are 


quat2 jiator supply for tappings during the 
remainder of the year. 

In view of the recent announcement re- 
garding the abolition of restriction of rub- 


ber exports from Malaya and Ceylon, the 
F. R. Henderson Corporation have discon- 
tinued the issue of their monthly chart show- 
ing the quantities of rubber exported from 
restricted and non-restricted areas. They 
have substituted a chart showing the month- 
ly consumption of crude and reclaimed rub- 
ber with the ratio of one to the other. 


AJAX ACQUIRES OUTPUT 
OF DIMMICK WHEEL CO. 


The Ajax Rubber Company, Racine, Wis., 
have recently announced the acquisition of 
the controlling interest in the Dimmick 
Wheel Engineering Company, also of Ra- 
cine. 

The Dimmick Company has been manu- 
facturing axle presses, wheel aligners, brake 
testing apparatus and other devices designed 
for servicing cars. The factory and wheel 
engineering school will continue at Racine. 
It is the plan of the Ajax Company to hence- 
forth market Dimmick products only to dis- 
tributors of the products of the Ajax Rub- 
ber Company, the McClaren Rubber Com- 
pany, Charlotte, N. C., and the Racine Rub 
ber Company. 

The announcement of the Ajax Company 
calls attention to the decided advantage over 
competition which this move gives to their 
dealers who will now have a complete tire 
line that will suit all conditions of service 
and with equipment to maintain wheels and 
running gear in proper condition. 


OHIO STATE STUDENTS 
INSPECT RUBBER PLANTS 


mechanical and electrical 
gineering students from the senior class of 
Ohio State University recently paid a visit 
to Akron for the purpose of inspecting vari- 
ous industrial plants in that locality. The 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company and the 


Groups of en 


B. F. Goodrich Company were among the 
factories visited. Lectures and discussions 
on various manufacturing operations and 


machinery were made to the class by factory 
offgials of the two rubber companies. The 
groups were under the charge of professors 
from the university. 
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MORTON IS KILLED BY 
LIGHTNING IN BALLOON 


izgregate for the industry was far above the 


GOODY EAR BRINGS OUT 
NEW QUALITY TIRE LINE 


High Priced Introduced in 
Honor of Anniversary of 

is Claim- 

Tires. 


according to the 


\sso- 


recent years, 


Accessory Manufacturers’ 


Line is 


National Balloon Race Ends in Tragedy 
Thirtieth 


—aAll But One Bag Are Forced Down 
in Fierce Electrical Storm—Van Or- 


KEECH MAKES RECORD 
ON FIRESTONE TIRES 


Company—"Double Eagle” 
ed to be 


the Last Word in 


man, Pilot 











The Firestone Tire & Rubber Company 


of Goodyear Bag, Hurt. 


stalked at the 


BBs yaw 
oon races at 


national bal 


“Doubl in announcing the fact that Ray Keech Pittsburgh, on May 30, 
odu made his world’s speed rece rd recently at when practically all the balloon en 
} vh ‘ | t mpany claim . . : , : ‘ 
Daytona Beach with Firestone Gum-dipped tries were forced down by storm conditions 
t " mest tire that ’ : “ty pos 4 
tires also called attention to the erroneous’ within a few miles of the take-off. Thre 
, ts extraordin “— : aT om : . ; 
ee reports which have been current that Frank of the bags were struck by lightning. Th 
rankly +1 , , “gta 9 , . 
, , Lockhart was likewise using Firestone tires casualties numbered two killed and fou 
j as ut the time o1 tragic death on April 25 seriously injured. Walter W. Morton, the 
. os ter di “ . ' . . ‘ 1 
; , rie report doubtless ginated tron u well-known balloonist oO! tne Goodyeat 
+ r ? at 7? - ‘ - - - 
fact that up to the time of his fatal ru company and aid to W. T. Van Ormar 
‘ ‘ ir « ner ‘ = . : 
: Lockhart had be a staunch advocate of winner Of many of the previous contest 
tr ‘ 1 . ‘ 
i ‘ Firestone tires and had used them on other and pilot of this year’s Goodyear entr 
' , t feats in which he participated O1 was one of the fatalitic Van Orman, hin 
} Th ’ ’ > qyT ‘ ‘ . aa 7 ‘ ‘ : - 
ont | 1 t particular ccasion lowever, nother seif, was serious urt Lieutenant Pau 
( ( ' 898, officials ex ; gee J 
| uke tire was used Evert, pilot of the Army entry No. 3, w 
‘ VW“ le ‘ | ‘ " ‘ mmet . ' 1 ‘ 
iF ecent full page advertisements the the other contestant kille 
{ company has proud called at [he balloons, which left Bettis Field 
t to tl imbe rec I Lv 5 oclock in the afternoon, entered a | 
ma vith Firestone tit judi storm area near Gre Pa TI 
the | ipolis 50f e 1 ims Goodyear balloon was flying low at aj 
t tie \ < t ilc imp pt xximately 1.000 treet vhet tru k by tl 
1920 ‘ tone lightning. Mr. Van Orman was shocked 
mn so badly that only a fragmentary a 
; f what happened is known and it has 
. Tr , beet determined whether Mbortor wa 
NEW BRITISH RUBBER Ltied by the Ioht ; 
Killed Dy the light g r isn 
; COMPANY IS FLOATED the bag came to earth. His body w 
The Double Eagle Tire found in the bottom of the basket with } 
, : head crushed 
tet Under the tith the Industrial Rubber head crushed 
' {; r 
| ‘ i t Manutacturet Lt Ls Glasgow _ 7 . 
made Van Orman Still in Hospital 
, ' ‘ 1 +] t irt rent mpa is beet 
ats d , , . ' \ . | | a f 4 
, om, fl é | lai the purposs f a Van Orman, who as been é . 
0 ‘ ; 75 uit he modern rubber works known as most prominent pilots of lighter-than-air 
Doub! | | been built Werneth Rubber Mill " surte ent craft, sustained a broken leg ther 1 
| ) ra t eel uli . —_ . 
' ‘ hout thre es 1] juries and has bee er f ST 
tr ' ’ tir er mace £ i i¢ | 
vitl r profile ly double-thick equipped, and the sales organization of th ce the accid ma 
. , ; - the “ct itehfield tron! } marin 
tread. deeper it 1 ds heavier istrial Rubbe Products Ltd Lor " the * Lit € ; { 
ra rr Super;t ef i (; cdvear Gl isSgZow Phe ew company ] its ‘ last three consecu . a MESS 
tire fabr <tra pl t est com working capital at £35,000 ar issets He has also or \ ! ca Dee " 
pound that Good ir ev ed. the off it £105,490 The control of the c¢ mpany a J interna - ase = # » SURE 
. ' es list ) ictories in allootr work ti 
cials said s in the hands of preferred shareholders ol \ Ctorie 1 Da ! 
al t ; irton was his aid it i great mat 
| truct experts of The compa will engage in the manu credit. Morton was his aid in a § 
, ' " does «hI ; - a of these events. 
Goodves - ver to provide ctu tf rubber ods at parts for in ge Po ’ . “9 , 
' erial RY S a. J. F. Cooper and Carl K. Wollam, pilot 
I I rt vea t between stfial, sSscrentifie in nousehoiad purposes } . “1 ‘ +9 1 4 . 
, ing “( \ t Clevelane ESCADEC deatn 
the ples they plac ! ibber, and lined ul is it has no itstanding contracts for , = : . wa = aut: 7 aped ae 
, , Fr by a miracle when their ba n was als 
t carcass wit ra I rubber crude rubber above the prevailing low mar ; “te " . r . 
' 1 struck by lightning 
The Double Fa tires ar ired by special ket pr s, it holds an advantageous position oad , inl , 
1 , 1e } st the race, W n als S 
vy temperature roe ~ t yr | £ Or the mmencement ot manufacturing ihe winner of t “~ , 
cures the second Litchfic d trot was the 
er wear erations : : - 
4 wgold-colored ane * leo known Army entry No. 1, whicl vas able t 
) stemmed +] rout recom weather the storm and landed the followit 
ie Stamper l Lak ‘ + mon Lyla) rom ‘ wry , 
‘ 4 4 4 1. , 4 e 
mended for the new tire 1 for which the I IRESTONE’S WEST ( OAST day at Weems, Va 
" 1 } =_— a ol Ty. r ‘ . 
« " slper ' walities ire ( immed as t0 ) 4 Th 
ame superior qua claimed as tor = =PLANT NEARLY COMPLETED 
’ | ad t 1 an 
tne casing, 1s “ gf mace Li S¢ was an 


Motor Parts Sales High 
c 


lhe Los Angeles factory of the Firestone 
lire & Rubber Company, now in the course 


ot construction, will be ready to start opera 


AUSTRALIAN TIRES NOW 
DOMINATE HOME MARKET 


Manutacturer sales the automotive tions early in the summer, according to ad Local manufacturers of automobile tir 
part Accessor 1s ter establish vices from officials of the company at Akron in Australia have now reached the point 
ng a new peak i! March, declined New machinery and equipment is arriving Production where they dominate practically 
lightly April but seem ertain to go at the plant and installations are proceed- the entire trade. A decrease in imports « 
to the half vear mark with a new six ing im record time under the direction of automobile tires from £164,323 in January 
mont! } Original « ipment makers = A. Myers, in charge of plant engineer- 1927, to £94,182 in January, 1928, is indica 
ul their third largest month, only slightly ing tive of the decline in the foreign casing 


clow March and the previous high monthly The labor department at the Akron office trade. he recent drop in the price of crud 
record, October, 1925. Replacement parts is taking applications for work in Los rubber, however, is causing some concern 


usiness gamed over March and while acces Angeles and present employees of the com- among the local factories in view of the 
sorv and garage equipment les to the trade pany who desire to make a change from heavy stocks which are reported to have beer 
were down slightly from March level, the \kron are being given preference purchased at high prices 
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: Names in the News : 





F. A. SEIBERLING, president of the Seiber- 


ng Rubber Company, recently accepted the 
airmanship of the board of trustees of Lin- 
In Memorial University, the new Duke 
fall of Citizenship. The new building is 
e gift of Benjamin Duke of New York. 
he university is located at Cumberland Gap, 
enn Mr 


gure in the 


Seiberling has been an active 

history of the institution for 

e past several years 

Dr. H. A. WINKELMANN, technical super- 
he Philadelphia Rubber Works 


Company, recently read a paper on the sub- 


tendent of th 


t of “Reclaimed Rubber” before the Insti 
m of the Rubber Industry in London 
it, and A, L. DILLey 
Mohawk 


recently returned from an inspec 


S. S. MILter, preside 
rvice manager of the Rubber 
mpany, 
n trip to the Pacific Coast covering the 
nch offices of the company. J. F. Jones 


president of the concern, also went on 
tour but will remain in the west for 

, 

veral more Weeks 
. , Boston Woven 
lose & Rubber Company, has been appoint- 
assistant general manager in charge of 


sales and also elected to the board of direc- 


\. C. Kincston, of the 


rs. J. W. Fettows, factory manager, has 
Is been elected t the board 
Dr. W. C. GE well-known rubber tech 


gist, is spending the surmmer at Sunlight 
Ranch, Cody, Wyoming 

{OMAS PATTERSON, service manager of 
Miller Rubber Company at their Buffa- 
district office, was married on May 12, 


Miss Ardeth Newell, of Akron 


managing direc- 
r of the Dunlop Rubber Company, Ltd., 
ndon, has been elected vice-president of 
he Institute of the Motor Trade. 


Str GeorcGeE BEHARRELL, 


BertRAM G. Work, son of the late presi- 
ent of the B. F. Goodrich Company, has 

ently sold his residence at 15 East 5lsh 
Street, New York City, and leased a large 
luplex apartment at 941 Park Avenue 

G. A. Turner, a director of Ilbert & 
Company, Ltd., of Shanghai, China, dis- 
tributors of Firestone products in the Shang- 
| territory, was a recent visitor to the 
lant of the Firestone Company at Akron 


Harvey S. Firestone, Jr., returned to the 
ted States on May 7, after a trip of in- 
ction to the Firestone plantation develop- 
Liberia. Upon his arrival, he 
tated that his company expected to have 
1,000 acres of rubber planted by the end of 


ents in 


e current year. 


Tuomas N. Henpricks, of the India Tire 

Rubber Company, Akron, O., has been ap- 
nted manager of the Atlanta branch ot- 

é His sales territory was formerly in 
Dallas district. 


> 


Harvey B. Strout has been appointed sales 
manager of the Mason Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany and while he will take over some of 
the duties of J. H. Drent, who recently re- 
signed, he will not assume the general sales 
managership, which will continue to be ad- 
ministered by W. A. Cluff, president of the 
Mr. Cluff also announced the ap- 
F. RANKIN as assistant sales 


company. 
pointment of J. 
manager and STANLEY BARNET as sales an 
alyst. C. L. Botirncer has returned to the 
Mason organization and taken up his duties 














Cc. L. Bollinger 


is head of sales promotion and advertising. 
C. B. PEscHMANN, branch manager at New 
York, has been named Eastern division man- 
ager and W F. 

Angeles, has been 
capacity in charge of the Mason Pacific coast 
| 


nes 


LYNCH, manager at Los 
appointed to the same 
bran 


Georce T. OAKLEY has been 
manager of the mechanical goods department 
of the Essex Rubber Company, Trenton, N. 
J., to succeed the late Epmunp L. Strmson, 
Pnitie B. Ermiiinc has 
been named as purchasing agent to fill the 
position of the late HAarotp S. Barwis. 


appointed 


who died re cently ; 


LestiE MARSHALL, of the publicity de- 
partment of the Firestone Tire & Rubber 
Company, Akron, was a recent victim of a 
serious automobile accident. His left hand 
was painfully injured. 


Dr. P. KLEIN, co-inventor of the anode 
process and president of the Hungarian Rub- 
ber Goods Factory, Ltd., Budapest, has been 
a recent visitor to the United States. He is 
spending considerable time amongst the rub- 
ber manufacturing companies around Boston 


and will also go to Akron. 


DoucLtas RaprorpD, president of the West 
American Angeles, 
and commodore of the Los Angeles Yacht 
Club, will sail one of the entries for the Sir 
Thomas Lipton prize for the race of sailing 
vessels between Los Angeles and Honolulu, 
a distance of 2,250 miles. The race will be 
made in Mr. Radford’s 60-foot yacht. 


Rubber Company, Los 


Puree Mott, formerly sales manager of 
C. H. Boehringer Sohn, Hamburg and Nei- 
der-Ingelheim-on-Rhine, and more recently 
vice-president and sales manager of Dissos- 
way Chemical Company, has become associ- 
ated with the Roessler & Hasslacher Chem- 
ical Company as assistant to the manager of 


sales. 


Rocer L. Cassapay, of the export depart- 
ment of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com 
\kron, sailed for Tientsin, China, on 
May 17, where he will be in the Tientsin of- 
fice of his company. He has been associated 
with the export department of the company 
for the past two and a half years. 


pany, 


QO. S. SLEEPER has been appointed engineer 
in charge of special development work of the 
Buffalo Foundry & Machine Company, But 
falo, N. Y., manufacturers of the “Buflovak” 
vacuum dryers, evaporators and chemical ap 
Mr. Sleeper, who is an authority 
on vacuum dryers and chemical plant equip- 
ment, for the past seven years has conduct- 
ed the business of O. S. Sleeper Company 


paratus. 


Prior to that, for fifteen years, he was as- 
sociated with the Buffalo Foundry & Ma 
chine Company as engineer in charge of all 
engineering. 


\. N. ALEXANDER, formerly controller and 
manager of mechanical goods sales of the 
Murray Rubber Company, has gone to the 


Hood Rubber Company as assistant to the 
president. 


ARNSTEIN, of the Goodvear 


Corporation, has been 


Dr. Kari 
Zeppe lin 
patent on a rigid airship which has been as- 
signed to the Zeppelin Company of Germany. 
The device was worked out by Dr. Arnstein 
several years ago and the application filed 
before 


granted a 


he joined the Goodyear organization. 

Dr. Ricnarp C. Ries, of Buitenzorg, 
Java, and a member of the staff of the Re- 
Institute for Rubber in the Dutch 
East Indies, has been a recent visitor to 
\kron where he is making a study of man- 
ufacturing methods. 


search 


WARREN F. Jones has 
chemist at the Murray Rubber Company 
plant, Trenton, N. J., to take the place of 
Dr. Epwarp M. Grarton, who resigned re 
cently. Other recent personnel changes at 
the Murray company plant include the ap- 
pointment of RANDOLPH WERT as comptrol 
ler, succeeding A. N. ALEXANDER, formerly 
comptroller and director of sales of the 
mechanical goods department, who has also 
resigned. B. M. CALLEN and Howarp M 
STONER have now 


been appointed 


been entrusted with the 
management of the mechanical 
partment. 


sale s cde 


Ropert S. Pope, who has been connected 
with the general superintendents’ office of 
the Los Angeles plant of the Goodyear Tir¢ 
& Rubber Company, has returned to Akron 
to become secretary to P. W. Litchfield, 
president of the company. He was also for- 
merly secretary to W. C. State, in the engi 
neering department of the company at 
Akron, leaving for Los Angeles in 1920 
James M. PAGLtAro has resigned as sales 
manager of the United Tire Stores Com- 
pany to become general manager of Myers 
Accessory House, Harrisburg, Pa. 
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Timely Financial News 





U.S. RUBBER SHOWS 
LOSS IN FIRST QUARTER 


Net Loss From Own Operations Said to 
Approximate %$750,000—Doubtful if 
Plantations Company Will Show 
Profit at Present Rubber Prices. 


Hk United States Rubber Company 1s 

I reported to have continued to operate 
it a loss through April and the net loss 
operations for the 


will be 


from the company’s ow! 


first four months of the current year 


in the neighborhood of $750,000, according 
to a recent analysis by Dow Jones and 
Company The earnings of U. S. Planta 
tion, In for the first quarter, however, 


were approximately $1,000,000. On the oth 
er hand, with crude rubber more or less 
settled around a market price of 19 cent 
the earnings of the plantations company for 
the second quarter will in all probability be 
nil as the all-in cost as reported by the 
Plantations company for 1927 was around 
that figure 

It is also expected that the sale of tires 
in the second quarter will show an appre 
ciable drop from the total of the first quar- 
ter in unit volume. In spite of the fact that 
manufacturers have all stated that no p-ice- 
reduction is immediately contemplated, hand 
1 the part of dealers is 


to-mouth buying o 
continuing 
Dow-Jones also call uttention to per- 
duPonts will take 
the management of 
the company before long. While examina- 
tion of the books of the company in April 
holdings of the du 


sistent reports that the 


some definite mterest u 


revealed that the actual 
Pont family did not exceed 12,000 shares it 
now understood that their control extends 


250.000 shares. most 


is 


to more nearly around 


ff it being held under other registrations 
Some signihcance this connection 1s at 
tached to the action otf tw ot the directors 
who resigned short! ifter they were elected 
it the annual meeting in March Thus tar 
the board has taken no action on these 


resignations and nsidered likely that 
some indications of the tuture intentions otf 
the duPont interest ire being awaited be 
fore accepting or rejecting then 
New Exchange Members 

The following hay eel mitted to mem 
bersh p on the Rubhe New 
Yor! wccordi t i iIncemen 

W alte ( D tar he Ex 
chang Le Re WW | Wa rH Bass 
& Comy Irvit ] n Metal 
& Pr we \ npa | H. Gee 
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of Farr & Company; James F. Schwartz, of 
Ek. A. Pierce & Company, and George A 
Garrett, of F. B. Keech & Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


TRADING IN RUBBER 
ISSUES REMAINS LIGHT 

\side from a small spurt in the market 
on receipt of the news that a Rubber In- 
stitute would be formed, and a slight activ- 
ity on June 1, when the first meeting of the 
Institute was held, the trading in stock is- 
ues of the rubber manufacturing companies 
has been light and without incident. The 
rapid and spectacular rise of Mohawk com- 
mon seems to have been halted and the stock 
has receded to 138 as the last sale recorded. 

With the exception of Seiberling pre- 
ferred, no new high records have been made 
during the fortnight, but new bottom levels 
for the year have been touched by Ajax, 
Hood and Intercontinental. In each case, 
however, the last three named have come 
back to better figures. 

Rumors of consolidations among the 
smaller Akron companies are still persistent 
but without any tangible basis. It is also 
understood that India Tire & Rubber is 
seeking a new basis for a refinancing plan 
similar to the one worked out by Chicago 
interests in the case of Mohawk. 

Stock exchange houses seem to think that 
the creation of the Institute may have a 
stabilizing effect on stocks of the member 
companies or at least bring them more in 
line with each other in the point of daily 
movements 

\t present the low price of crude rubber 
and the tear of another reduction in tires 
are having the effect of holding down any 
speculative interest in rubber shares and un 
til the half-yearly financial statements of 
e€ companies make their appearance the 
market is expected to be qutet. 


Late Stock Prices 





Last Price 1928 
June 4 May 18 High Low 
A jax 9% 94% 14% 8% 
Firestone 175 175 232 170 
do. 6 pfd 110 110 112 109 
lo. 7 pfd 109 109% 111% 108 
Fisk 15 15% 17% 14%, 
do Ist pfd ROIS 89%, 91% 82 
General 172 170 190 165 
do pfd 100 100 111 100 
Goodrich 8514 87 99% 78% 
do. pfd 114% 114% 115 09%, 
Goodyear Com 52% 52 72% is! 
do. pr. pfd 96 9514 991, 921 
do pfd 100 120 100 
Hood 29 13 281 
India 40 41 45 16 
Intercontinental 12% 12‘ 21% 1% 
Kelly Springfield 21% 22 27% 15 
do. ist pfd 67% 68 80 58 
lo. 8% pfd 17 65 84 51, 
Le« 22 17% 
Miller > 19% 187, 
lo pfd 9%, 70 ” 0 
Mohawk 8 140 165 29%, 
do. pfd $44, 85 55 
Seiberling 45 45 i9l, 35 
do. pfd 105 104% 107% 10 
U. S. Rubber 134%, 438% 68% 40 
do. pfd i7T% 76% 109% 76 
I S. Rubber 
Reclaiming Com 11% 16 l1l%% 


LEE RUBBER GIVES OUT 
SIX MONTHS FIGURES 


Shows Profit of $91,148 for First Half 
of Fiscal Year—Has Little High 
Priced Rubber on Hand—Expects to 
Make Good Showing in Next Half. 


HE Lee Rubber & Tire Corporation 

and its subsidiaries report for the six 

months period ended April 30, 1928, 
net profits totaling $91,148 after deprecia- 
tion, interest, reserves for rebates and other 
charges. This is equivalent to 31 cents per 
share on the 293,261 shares of no par stock 
outstanding. In the preceding year the com 
pany reported a net profit of $485,491 for 
six months ended June 30, or the equivalent 
of $1.65 per share. The fiscal year was 
changed, however, to end October 31 and in 
view of the fact that the previous six months 
period contained two of the best selling 
months, May and June, it is not comparable 
with the last six months as just reported. 

According to the statement of John J 
Watson, president of the company, which ac- 
companied the last report, the company has 
consumed all of its high priced rubber on 
hand and at the present time has no rubber 
on hand or on contract at above the current 
market price. 

The outlook for the fiscal year of the com- 
pany, ending October 31 is especially good 
with the best months for the company’s 
sales yet to come and inventories written 
down to market value. In this connection it 
is pointed out that Lee is one of the few 
rubber conipanies that are not members of 
the American rubber pool and consequently 
will have no loss to absorb as a result of 
the pool’s operations. 

In spite of the good showing of the com- 
pany the directors are not expected to take 
any action on a dividend until later in the 
year. As of October 31, last, the current 
assets were more than 2% times the current 
liabilities, with working capital totaling 
$3,705,292. sank loans had been reduced 
from a total of $2,300,000 on December 31, 
1926 to $1,504,000 while the contingent re 
serve had reached $213,200. It is expected 
that some of the earnings for the second 
half of the company’s fiscal year will be used 
in reducing the bank loans still further. 

Lee Rubber and Tire Corporation has m 
funded debt, no senior issues and no mort- 
gages on any of its properties. The follow- 
ing is the consolidated income account of the 
company for the six months ended April 30 
with a comparative table covering the first 
six months of 1927: 


f 10s 6 mos. eT 
Ar 5 | e } 27 
Net sales ec Sy ) 22 
Expense, depreciat g 
Operating profit ¢ Ry ] x 352 
Other income 68.429 +200 038 
Profit $ 154. $ 5 68 
Interest 63,491 66,877 
Net rofit < ) is $ 485.491 
Tl l les pr t S f < e 
Includes reserve f tes 
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RAPSON COMPLETES 50,000 
MILE NON-STOP TIRE TEST 


Fifty thousand miles in 65 days is the 
ichievement of Frederick Lionel Rapson, 
on the world’s record non-stop auto- 
mobile tire trial he has just completed, using 
model double-tread 
Lionel Rapson, 


the standard Rapson 
tires made by his father, F 
ndon. 

Che trial was run at Miramas track near 
Marseilles, France, under the official obser- 
vation of the Automobile Club de France 
lespite the withdrawal of seventeen nails 

m the casings, the first set of tires com- 
leted 20,000 miles with the tubes untouched. 
[he used deflector tubes were then fitted 
nto four new covers and these also com- 
pleted 20,000 miles without puncture. Once 
gain the old tubes were fitted to new cas- 
gs and ran without the development of 
trouble until the end of the trial. The car 
ised, which was a stock Marmon, was 
driven night and day for over nine weeks 
with relief drivers. Seven new world’s rec- 
rds were established. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA TO 
MANUFACTURE TIRES 
The great increase in the demand for 
automobile tires in Czechoslovakia has in- 
duced a prominent group of industrialists 
and banks in Prague to start the local man- 
ufacture of a full line of tires. In 1927 
Czechoslovakia’s imports of tires showed an 
increase of 100 per cent over 1926 and the 
demand is constantly increasing. The group 
is contemplating an arrangement to manu- 
facture under license from a foreign firm, 
Experi- 
ments are now being conducted in Prague 
As the customs duty on rubber in Czecho- 
slovakia is lower than in any of the neigh- 
boring countries, it is thought that in addi- 
tion to local sales a good market for 


th- 


whose name is not yet announced. 


moderate-priced tires can be found in sou 


western Europe 


French Tire Exports Decline 

Exports of all kinds of rubber tires and 
tubes are included in one class in the French 
export statistics and the quantity is stated 

gross weight in kilos. The number of 
casings are estimated, however, by taking 
the figure of 13 kilos as the weight per cas- 
ing. The total exports for the first quarter 
of 1928 declined to 388,260 casings as com- 


Akron Honors Italy's Premier Rubber Manufacturer 





Dr. Pirelli and a group of officials of the General Tire and Rubber 
Company outside the company’s offices at Akron 


R. Albert Pirelli, president of the In- 
D ternational Chamber of Commerce, 

and leading rubber manufacturer of 
Italy, employing 25,000 men, was the recent 
guest of Akron rubber manufacturers. He 
was given a warm welcome in the Rubber 
City and expressed the view that the rubber 
industry in America was operating upon a 
sound and economical basis. 

Dr. Pirelli, together with rubber men and 
Akron city officials, was a guest during the 
\kron visit at the home of William O'Neil, 
president of The General Tire & Rubber 
Company. 


pared with 655,040 for the same period in 

1927, according to reports from the Depart- 

ment of Commerce. 

FEDERATED RUBBER, LTD., 
MOVES TO LIQUIDATE 


At a special meeting recently held in Lon- 
don of the Federated Rubber Growers and 
Manufacturers, Ltd., the shareholders passed 
resolutions, subject to confirmation at a later 
meeting in June, which will have the effect 
of winding up the company’s affairs. The 
shareholders approved the distribution among 
themselves of the shares which the Federated 
Rubber Growers and Manufacturers, Ltd., 
held in George Spencer, Moulton & Co. 


The accompanying photograph was taken 
on the steps of the general offices of the Gen- 
eral company. Front row from left to right: 
G. Venosta, general manager of Dr. Pirelli’s 
Italian factories; C. J. Jahant, vice-president 
and superintendent, the General Tire & Rub- 
ber Company; William O’Neil,- president of 
General; Dr. Pirelli; W. E. Fouse, vice- 
president of General. Second row: Robert 
Iredell, chief engineer; H. J. Conroy, H. B. 
Bushee, chemists; John G. Stoller, purchas- 


ing agent, all of General. 


BRITISH COMPANY TO 
EXPLOIT RUBBER ROADS 


With the object of extending the use of 
rubber roads a company has been formed 
in England under the title of Universal Rub- 
ber Paviors, Ltd., with a capital of £105,000. 
In addition to the board of directors, the 
company has a consultative committee com- 
posed of many leading members of the rub- 
ber-growing industry. This committee is 
seeking the support of stockholders in rub- 
ber companies to the scheme and a pros- 
pectus is to be issued shortly to the stock- 
holders in rubber producing companies who 
are members of the Rubber Growers’ Asso- 
ciation. 
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Cur rent Crude Rubber Items 
' 
7 > . Ts ‘ T + T 
EUPHORBIA RUBBER TRADING IS QUIET ON 
*.* mn . . * , . 
ICE TEREC Haiti Rubber Tapping Report } "XC IGE 
« c a 
\ROUSES NO INTEREST _ Tapping Rey RUBBER EXCHANGI 
[The Department of Agriculture has re 
Sample Shipments Sent From South “ itly rele “4 1 a technical bulletin cover List Improves Slightly on Factory De- 
7 > » oO . < + ‘ ne > . . 2 
\frica to Manufacturers Met With ‘8 the results of its tapping experiments on mand—Price Range on Distant Posi- 
wn P oS wes ” : > siti o . . >a . s . 
No Response—Large Tracts Avail- 95 Hevea trees in northern Haiti during tions Shows Lack of Confidence in Fu- 
‘2 - >< ° e on ' , 
able if Market Can Be Developed. 1924 and 1925. Che total yield of dry rub ture Market—Spot Steady at 19.00 
ber per tree during nine months’ tapping was 
; y } livi ‘ e recor or h , 1 1 = 
, i terview upon his 24 Pounds. Individual tree rec - for the BATSNG cn the Rebher Euchom 
‘ erio are , the report ‘ . , , 
vecdm® votes ' a Afetce Plawd entire pet d are shown in t 1e re por . of New York during the last fort 
Sul , United States ‘OPIes 01 the report, known as Pee hnical night has been quiet and featurel 
’ « wal , Bulletin No. 65, will be sent by the De : . : , . at ie Mimal 
( ( innesburg, said but a slight improvement in the price level 
' art it on request. -: 
t ( ting the South partment } “ can be noted Since May 19, spot and near 
Kuphorbia | t 1 source of rub by positions have gained approximately 
beet t dimmed by recent tucti “af cent. The interest in the market from fac 7 
ists yroductio! n commercia Juantities . : : 
ment — paw -w indies _ “I tories has been light as evidenced by tl 
will soon follow. . ’ . 
rbia rubber used derabl. . news comparatively small turnover in contracts t 
rest in the 1 f South Africa from At the same time such trading as occurré 
nivale the country with EFFECT OF EFFICIENCY represented for the most part actual pu 
, , . — ~faties trading wae ni 
industt The vernment naturall, mar ; _— . chases and speculative trading was ni 
tag IN PLANTATION METHODS nf Piige : 
dingly keen to bring being i Daily fluctuations between high and | 
dustries whicl ll benefit the country and levels were extremely slight and througho 
, , \n interesting example of the progress : 7 , ; 
( é t to assist, insofar Maing .. , ‘ ‘ # the fortnight there was nothing to distur 
, which is possible in the cultivation of rubber , > sp 
t ite per to develop a Eu : 4 the steady and often dull tone on the fl 
, , tn idaptation of proven emcient sci The . , = 
rbia rubber Africa pr eee sil, “hte oF “yy While factory interest and the activities 
tific methods was given by iv at the a Saige 
s large | bia act rom whicl , , certain foreign interests has kept the mar + 
' nt n m tino or ' p rs , : 
iad I be produce * oe, , " — R ket steady, the fear of the much talked « 
‘ nit S11: iT re tubber states ‘6 ” - r . 
nmercial tit f ( mic “ = her - . - deluge” after November 1 is stopping an ( 
shoy that withir ( 1T th ; ° ; . . P 
( the Ame Trade Con me ne laste “teayp “Ste Ps bullish tendencies That the Exchange | 
| e f% 9 e ¢ ost « nrod wy j . : » 
f net has been called = een years the cost production no confidence in the future is easily seen 
} oe than thatead hil ' — : : 
uy ur ent months een more than halved, while the qual the fact that distant positions are not « 
‘ hie wrod ‘ c he eae owes Bate : 
ly ti to the Eu t product was better than e\ Uh rying any premium over nearby quotatior 
hie, n r , +f had } 9 : s } s 
phorbia_ rubb ties th achievement, Mr. Hay explained, had be and in many instances are actually bek 
United Sta () tv eparate occasior the result of hard work and constant ex the September levels. 
! hing ‘ = , : periment The o t r unit of lab m hos , 
sample ipme | arh rubber were perime The output per unit i . en \ petition signed —ene mostiieen « 
1 ‘ P 4 +) j —Y } 1) orad 1 1“ ce ot - 
shipped int | several manu ployed had been gradually increased, 1 the Exchange has been posted requestins 
t1 ther +1, _ by, tens of working hours } it hy 2 2 
lacturers availed the he oppor extension of work ~~ nr pe gel. that Saturdays during July and August b 
nm imnr | . ' ; sat; tion nd + . 
tunity to test pr t \pparently, the nproved system of Cultivation and tap regarded as holidays. Daily trading limit 
results of the test t suficiently prom ping on the Exchange have been reduced from § 
isit t rve , , é r anv ¢ Mr. Hay went on to say that some re to 5 cents per pound 
these manufacturers to ent negotia markable facts emerged from a comparison Increasing anxiety is being voiced as re 
tions to obtau pli the material f the present experience of three prominent —gards the statistical position of rubber after 
It is almost impossible at the moment t companies, of which the United Sua Betons November 1. One of the leading rubber 
: ~~... re . 
estimate with ar legree f definiteness the \ Orne with that of 1912 These were brokerage houses is predicting that 100,00/ 
, that | unl f 4 . —_— ° i : F : 
SG 2 7 American port cost of the rubber it the period of bark renewal is now tons of rubber will be free for shipment 
due to the tact that ir the product has fully twice as long as formerly, the number after that date On the other hand, tl 
only been collected nall quantities for ( trees per acre has been reduced by 50 statistical position is temporarily improve ’ 
sampling purpos« Interested persons it per cent, the average yield per tree is three by reductions in London stocks and _ the 
South Africa. however. mainta hat it car times as great as in 1912, the cost per pound fact that during the Februa April quartet 
be produced in commercial quantities at a of tapping is one-fifth of what it was then, shipments from Malaya fell 2,500 tons les 
reasonable cost, and hav issured the office the daily wage paid to tappers is considerably than the allowable ratio of 60 per cent 
ot the Americar rade Commissioner that higher, and the condition under which they standard production } 
providing th re satisfied that market live | hee nsiderably improved The table below indicates the daily mov 
ment in prices and the daily volume « 
sales 
‘ ; i, . ‘args , r nelle . : 
‘ _ 4 . . , + . 
Closing Prices on Rubber Exchange of New York, Inc i" 
The Hood Rubber Company has omitte 
N r 19 TO JUNE 5 1Q09R ~ © _ & 
fAY 19 TO JUNI 19 the regular quarterly dividend of $1.00 or 
Date Si Jur July A Sept. Oct. No De Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Sales* common stock due at this time. Footwear 
may 19 18.00 18.20 18.40 18 16.00 _ 18.60 _ 18.60 18.70 _ 18.70 _ 16.70 _ 10.00 _ 18.00 16 sales are reported as not having come up t ' 
18 8 Al ~ 2.2 8 RO 18.90 18.90 00 19.00 19.10 19.20 19.20 242 _ — = | . r : ’ neslee “= ae 
' a Al @ Al @ Ki 2 70 £80 18.90 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.10 238 expectations this season and profits have c: 
3 18.6 8.8 9 ) 19.10 19.20 19 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.30 264 sequently suffered 
| 18.90 18.90 100 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.20 146 —_ 
19.20 19.30 + 40 19.50 Ki 19.60 19.6! 19.60 19.60 19.60 19.70 19.70 759 ew 
2 80 19.30 50 .70 19.80 19.80 19.80 19.80 19.70 19.70 19.70 19.70 71 
oR 19.7 19.70 19.9 20.01 20.20 20.10 20.10 20.10 20.00 20.00 20.00 20.00 673 } 
) 19.50 9.30 19.50 19.60 19.70 19.60 19.60 19.60 19.60 19.60 19.60 19.60 861 
31 «19.80 9.2 1.30 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 19.40 692 
J t 9 30 19 9% 19.2 19.3% 19.30 19.20 19.20 19.20 19.00 ig 20 ‘ 19.30 19.30 19.30 574 
19.30 19.20 9.2 19.30 19.40 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.30 19.50 1,241 
j 00 8 20 19.0 19.00 19.10 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.10 19.10 19.10 361 
5 19.00 18.90 19.06 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.00 19.10 19.10 19.10 19.10 712 a 
(*) In lots of 2% tons each 
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Rubber Toy Boats 
\ novelty for the youngsters to play with 
the bath-tub or at the shore is the rubber 
boat put out by I. B. Kleinert, 485 Fifth 
venue, New York City, made entirely of 
i-hard molded rubber. The pilot boat 
shown in the accompanying illustration is 





7% inches long. They are produced in red, 
rreen or blue color and present an attrac- 
tive plaything for the tots. The company 

makes a 10-inch rubber canoe in vari 


s as a similar bath-tub t 


Shower Bath Curtains 
With the 
yr schemes into the 


1 


nts, the 


increasing vogue of injecting 
bathroom appoint- 
familiar rubber bath curtain is 
being marketed in various colors and 
attractive designs I. B. Kleinert Rubber 
Company, 485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
City, is offering to the trade a wide range 
rubberized fabrics for bath curtains in- 
ling patterned cretonnes, silk moires and 
serviceable ginghams in solid shades, stripes, 
ecks or prints. These rubberized fabrics 
now being made up by the yard so that 


desired color scheme 








l 


curtains, screens, hampers or any other 

the accessories of the modern bathroom 
It is claimed by the manufacturers that these 
rubberized fabrics will hold their fresh, new 
time, 


earance tor a surprisingly long 


especially steamy atmosphere 


CATALPO! 


























Rubber Weather Strip 

A weather strip of flexible rubber ma- 
terial held by 1-8 by 3-4 inch steel bars is 
the latest development of the Richard-Wil- 
cox Manufacturing Company, Aurora, IIl. 
The strip is intended for doors from 134 to 
3 inches in thickness and can be used for 
the center of an opening containing two 
hinged doors, or the center of a four-door 
sliding-folding opening where two doors 
slide and fold back to each jamb. 


Mice of Sponge Rubber 

The Faultless Rubber Company, Ashland, 
O., has added another number to their long 
line of rubber toys and specialties in the 
form of a sponge rubber toy mouse. The 
sponge rubber is covered with white or grey 
wool flock giving the toy a realistic appear- 
ance, and making a particular appeal to the 
practical joker as well as the children. The 








Sponge Rubber Mouse 


Faultless line 
parks, 


added to the 
amusement 


toy has been 
chiefly for the trade at 
bathing beaches, circuses, fairs and summer 
‘he mice are equipped either with 
a rubber return string. 


resorts 


a rubber tail or 


Rubber Balloon Heels 

A new type of rubber heel which embraces 
the principle of the balloon tire is being in- 
troduced to the trade by the Balloon Rubber 
Heel Company, Beverly, Mass. The heel has 
a patented air cushion which is designed to 
absorb any shock in walking. An added 
feature is the lightness of the new heel, due 
to the hollow air chamber construction. The 

















Heel on Balloon Principle 


manufacturers claim that this construction 
makes the heel from one to two ounces 
lighter than any other standard make. Like 
balloon tires, balloon heels are said to re- 
luce slipping to the minimum, by reason of 
the fact that the balloon surface of the heel 
ground first and pushing aside 
much like a window 

The resulting suc- 
prevents the 


trikes the 
the water film 
cleaner’s rubber blade. 


very 


tion from uneven surfaces 
skidding. As shown in the illustration there 
is a resilient inner rubber support which 1s 
also a distinct feature. Its hollow air cushion 
action supplements the balloon cushion and 
adds to relieve the shock. 


Handle Bar Grips 


andle bar grips of 


A wide range of | 
molded rubber are being made by the Tex- 
tile Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, in con- 
junction with their complete line of other 
molded rubber parts for toy manufacturers. 
The grips are made in a variety of sizes 
and in a number of corrugated designs. The 
increasing popularity of children’s toy ve- 
hicles has opened up a greatly increased field 
The bicycle and motor- 
important. Another 
only recently de- 
“joy- 


for such products. 
cycle fields continue 
new use for handle grips, 
is their application on the 
company also 
rubbers, 


veloped, 
sticks” of airplanes. The 
makes hard rubber wheels, 
scooter mats and other rubber parts for ve- 


petal 


hicle toys. 














Handle Bar Grips Made by Textile Rubber Company 
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tributed on the 10th and 25th of each month — 
Folk he g al applicat -  ¥, er" year oume ee A report is current in Akron rubber cit 
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| 
INSURES AND SERVICES 
TIRES ON INSTALMENTS 
The Meisel Tire Company, operating 21 a 
who claim to be the originators of the 12 * 
payment plan of selling tires, have intro 
duced two additional features in their sales : : ; 
' their sal OTHING is quite so exasperating to 
contracts, including a free upkeep guarantee * 
for a year, covering punctures, blowouts, the careful maker of quality rubber 
cuts, and various road hazards and y 
By Paes footwear as to find that the soles are out- 
antee furnishing protection from theft for 
a year lasting the uppers. 
[The 12-payment plan gives the purchaser 
12 weeks or pt eaenaig to pay for tires with- This condition can be met and completely 
out carrying charges or interest. The com- ° . . 
pany has operated under the plan since its corrected by the inclusion in the upper stock 
anaenteastin They handk vite nme °s 
rgan we n o hand! United State of the requisite percentage of 
tires exclusively 
N. T. D. A. Advertising Layouts 
[The National Tire Dealers’ Association 
is mailing to its members a series of ad 
vertisements for lacal use which are built . ; 
around the logan Depet lable Tires Are - = < a a 
An_ Investment.” lire service and relia ’ 
bility of the dealer are stressed in the ads The World’s Standard Gas Black 
They may be used by a single N T. D. A 
member in a city or they can be effectively Full Information From 
presented by a group of members or by a 
i 
‘ | Bi Smith @ 
} 41 E. 424 Street-New York City 
| 
— = 
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crowds to the lake and an elaborate program 
of sports and amusements will be the order 
of the d: y. 


British Tire Exports Drop 
Exports of automobile casings from the 
nited Kingdom to foreign countries during 

first three months of 1928 totaled only - 
760, representing a sharp decline from 
. figure of 283,124 casings exported during 
corresponding period of 1927. 





The summer meeting of the Rubber Man 
ufacturer’s Association of New Jersey will 
be combined with an outing at the Trenton 
Country Club on June 18. Dinner will be 
served and members and guests will have an 
opportunity to use the links. The meeting 
will be the only one to be held during th 
summer season. 


Goodyear to Have Huge Picnic 
ne of the greatest industrial plant pic- 
to be held in the United States is being 
ned by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 

ny for July 21, at Meyer’s Lake, Can- 
O. Including the 17,500 employees of The 
their families, ingham, Mass., 


Hodgman Rubber Company, Fram 


company together with reports a substantial increas« 


ttendance is expected to be close to in the sales of their rubber air bed and camp 
\ schedule of special buses and au ing equipment as a result of their recent 
s has been arranged to bring the dealer display advertising campaign 











The Philadelphia Rubber 
Works Company 


Manufacturer of 


RECLAIMED RUBBER 
of | 


STANDARDIZED QUALITY 


opm 


NEW YORK 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


OAKS, PA. 


AKRON, OHIO (Montgomery County) 
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CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISING 


10 cents a word, minimum charge $2.00, 
payable in advance. 


Address replies to Box Numbers 
THE RUBBER AGE 
250 West 57th St.. New York City 




















EQUIPMENT FOR SALE 





One Farrel Rubber Dust Grinding Mill, 
complete with reduction gear drive Rolls 
13” and 17” by 20”; ratio 1% to 1. Used 


nly few times; condition like new Mill 
can be seen in operation at any time. Rubber 
& Celluloid Products Company, 56 Ferry St., 


Newar k, N. J 





1 Watson-Stillman 200-ton Sagger Press, 


complete with pump. 1 Devine Vacuum 
Pump and Impregnating Tanks Igoe 
Brothers, Ave. A. and Poinier St., Newark, 
N. J. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





Rubber Laboratory to rent—complete in 
all details—reasonable rental Industrial 
Rubber Corporation, 131 Harris Ave., Long 


Island City, N. Y. 











and Mailing List Catalog 


Gives counts and prices on over 8,000 
different lines of business. No matter 
what your business, in this book you 
will find the number of your prospec- 
tive customers listed. 

Valuable information is also given as to 
how you can use the mails to secure 
orders and inquiries for your products 
or services. 


Write for Your FREE Copy 
R. L. POLK & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


Largest City Directory Publishers in the Werld 
Mailing List Compilers—Business Statistics 
Producers of Direct Mail Advertising 


CATALPO! 
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COTTON 


T 


{} 
1! 
\ 
| t i { 
TT f { 
t ( rements, 
t tiul f ’ | dec 
‘ I t pea! 
, r 
{ 
Higt Low Close Close 
June May 
Ju 
] 
\ 
aan 
Tire Fabrics 
] : the p 
' ( 1 
Egypt ‘ thy 
7 
I iker ‘ (uot 
CORD 
Peeler, carded, 3 3 I? 45 a 47 
Peeler, carded 5/4/38 It i6%@ .48 
Peeler, carded, 13/3/3 Ib ‘is @ .43 
Peeler, carded, 15/3/3 Ib 4@ «AS 
Egyptian, carded ; ; It 7 ‘a 59 
Egyptian, carded ; Td 60 @ 62 
CHAFERS 
Carded Americar 8 oz Ib 39 @i 40! 
Carded Ameri I il l 42 
Carded Americar 12 o Td il a .42 
Carded Americar i < It | a 43 
LENO BREAKER 
Carded Americar sl, tb. .40 @ .48 
Carded American, 10% It 40 a 43 
SQUARE WOVEN 
Carded Americar 17% 
8-11 ply It 6 @ 46 
Carded Americar 17% 
10 ply tb 88u4,@ 40 
~~ . 
Sheetings 
\ mprovement t { market 
ha he ed ntl ‘ thy eceipt ; 
lar rer ‘ r call LOOO preces or 
ver M sf tT tre ] veri ‘ ver aré¢ 
tor spot r nearby Prices have declined 
slightly and are quote is follows 
40-inch, 2.50-yard yd 2a 121 
40-inch, 2.85-yard yd ll @ 11% 
40-inch, 3.15-yard yd Ya 12 
40-inch, 3.60-yard yd 09% @ 10 
40-inch, %8.75-yvard yd 09 @ 09% 
40-inch, 4.25-yard yd 07% @ os 


Ducks 


‘ ( market s be moderatel 
< 5 il cf T Ts t las 
Vveek P ivi eT! I he 
t part 1 ep t some 1 
< r t r t ot The eT 
IT II S £ ve 
pr ‘ rep a nav stift 
Beltir ar Hose it } a s 
er meilir t ’ | 
< ‘ fillis Tr a s 
Double filling Ib 18 a 19 
“sf T “~ 
RECLAIMED RUBBER 
e present low prices ol crude rubber 
lave apparently failed so far to make any 
é n the demand r reclaims i as a 
‘ t mater re cto! In price levels 
ai he rep rte< i d 
! rt l ‘ ! 
pr i i ppré ( cl ] 
t S Sales, however ve irgel ner 
‘ A mmuit! ts Ss p ematica 
4 


High Tensile 


Super-Reclaim No. 1 Black 


ib. .14 @ 


Super-Reclaim No. 2 Black 
th. .11%@ .12 
High Tensile Red Ib 13% @ _ .14 
Shoe 
Unwashed ib. .0O74%4@ .07% 


Washed Ib. .10 @ .10% 


Tube 


No. 1 (Floating) Ib. 144%4@ .15 
N 2 (Compounded) Ib. .lLleG@ 11% 
Tires 
Black, washed -0942@ .10 
Black, unwashed 0OT%G 0S 
Black selected tires Ib. .08%@ 081, 
Dark Gray Db. .104%@ 11 
Light Gray ID. 12 @ .12% 
White b. .14 @ 14% 
Truck, Heavy Gravity ib. .0O7%@ .07 
Truck, Light Gravity Ib 7T%@ 08 


Miscellaneous 


Mechanical Blends ib. .07 @ .08 
Red ib. .18%@ .14 


Scrap Rubber 


( scrap rubbe market has remained 
rm during the fortmight in the tace of a 
continuing demand from reclaimers Ac 
cumulations are reported low and collections 
slow, largely due to bad weather cond 
and somewhat to the lower price offered t 
the collectors Latest quotations t ( 


e as follows 


(Prices to Consumer) 


Auto tire peelings ton 37.50 @40.00 
Standard White auto ton 55.00 @57.50 
Mixed auto ton 24.00 @25.00 
Bicycle tires ton 25.00 @27.50 
Clean solid truck tires ton 22.00 @24.00 


01% 
01% 
O11 4 
07% 


Boots and shoes tr. 01%@ 
Arctics, trimmed tb. 01%@ 
Arctics, untrimmed tb. 01 @ 
Inner tubes, No. 1 tr. 0T%@ 
Inner tubes, No. 2, compounded 044%4@ .04% 
Inner tubes, Red 05%@ .05% 
Air Brake Hose $8.00 @40.00 

Rubber Hose 18.00 @20.00 


ton 
ton 


CRUDE RUBBER 


HE crude rubber market has ex 
ited a firm undertone during the | 


tortnight with prices showing a sl 


improvement and steadying around 19 


tor spot and nearby posit s Witl 
general improvement in smoked sheets 
Para and off-grack ive also enjove 
fractional advan he ecline of st 

London and the moderate demand yw 
nas prevailed ve uted to the 
terment of the market ut while a cert 
amount of bullish sentiment is in evi 
the spectre of November 1 continu 
loom up as deterrent of any sharp 
vance 

While the factory den s bee 
there are reported t still be he ivvV oT 
in the hands | i e-hal 
below the marl May 
estimated i Ms t ea\ 
ments are als report float ndic 
that while London stocl re declini: 
t ige on | t [ States 
creas 4 

There | is té¢ 
the market I low 
vailing prices ting 
e12gn Cc Sumers tft ) 
| s has | 1! é 

I { t! la 

Che government ederated M 
states rece t i 1 the t 
productio M e rest 
Car we ld I 314.575 ft 

Prices on the } Yor] tside mart 

June 4 were as 


Plantations 
Ribbed Smoked 


Sheets 





Spot 9 @ 
June 19 @ 
July-Sept 94a 
First repe spot a 
Amber Crepe, No. 2 84a 
Amber Crep« Nx Sia 
Amber Crepe, No a 
grown Crepe R i Tlifa 


Brown Crene Clear 





Brown Crepe pecky 74a 

Liquid Latex er gal. a 5 
Paras 

Up-river Fine 21 a 


Up-river Medium Nominal 


Up-river Coarse 54a 

Acre Bolivian, fins 22 a 

Caucho Ball, Upper 165 @. 

Islands, fine 16 @ .!lf 
Centrals- 

Central, scrap 1444 

Esmeraldas 1444 

Guayule, washed and dried a } 


Balata— 


Block, 
Block, 


Colombia Nominal 
Cuidad 38 a 


LONDON MARKET 
Standard Ribbed Smoked Sheets—Buyers 


Spot 9Ka 9 
June 9a 9 
July-Aug 94a 9 


SINGAPORE MARKET 
for Holiday 


Closed 
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WOUUILANUNAANAALANNUNL, 


We maintain ONE WAREHOUSE ONLY—AII stocks 


under one roof—no branches. 


INNA 


This lowers our overhead. 
a 


bber Machinery Specialists 


Mills = Cameron Slitters; Royle Tubers; Whenever you are in need We also Buy and Sell Surplus & Wire, 
= Refiners; Calenders; Presses; of good rubber equipment Stocks of fabrics, liners, rub- =& 
Tubers = Vulcanizers; Mills—60, 54, 48, get our list of machinery ber, manufactured rubber prod- =& Phone 
Calenders = 42 and 36”, all makes, with or first. We are sure to have ucts. Let us quote you on = or 
= without motor drives. just what you want at the your overstocks. 2 . 
Washers = lowest prices. = Write 
Presses & = Your 
overs | SURPLUS TRADING CORP. | eeauire 
etc. = Terrace = ments 
= Phone: 1848 NEWARK, N. J. = 


104-110 PARKHURST ST. 














Heater Presses 
Molds and Cores 
Tubing Machines 


THE WILLIAMS FOUNDRY & 
MACHINE CoO. 
“In Business Since 1888” 
AKRON, OHIO 








RUBBER DRYERS 


The Hunter Process 
in 
The Carrier Ejector System Dryer 
The successful drying of Rubber is essentially a 
problem of humidity control. The patented 
Hunter Process is used exclusively in Carrier 


Dryers. Carrier automatically controlled dryers 
reduce time, space and milling costs. 


Write concerning your problem 


@rrier Fngineering @rporation 


750 Frelinghuysen Ave. Newark, N. J. 














an ’ 


GUARANTEED 


RUBBER 
GOODS 


Pure Rubber Sheets 
Rubber Bibs 

Crib Sheets 
Bathing Caps 


SINCE 1880 





Dress Shields 
Rubber Sheetings 
Bunny Baby Pants 
Sanitary Requisites 
Guimps & Brassieres Rubber Specialties 
Randprint Aprons Powder Puff Pockets 
All Styles Rubber Aprons Randprint Rubber 
SHEET GUM cut to pattern for manufacturers 


They Sast Longer. 


Made by 


RAND RUBBER COMPANY, Inc. 


Formerly Brooklyn Shield & Rubber Co., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 





A 








EMBOSSING CALENDERS 


For Artificial Leather, Oil Cloth, 
Carriage and Automobile Covers 


DRYING MACHINES 


with Copper or tinned iron Cylinders for Cotton 
Ducks, Drills and Sheetings 








The Textile-Finishing Machinery Co. 
OFFICE, No. 83 EXCHANGE PLACE 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 

















Perfect Beads 


Entire freedom from bead trouble in the construc- 
tion of straight side tires is assured by the use of 
either National “(Patent)” High Tensile Strength, 
Flat Woven, Bead Braid on our new (Pratt Patent) 
Bead Cables. These cables, made to dimensions 
specified, have seven strands, yet only one piece 
of wire is used without soldered, welded or 
brazed joint. 

Write for working samples of either National 
braid or Pratt cables (mo charge to tire manufac- 
turers) and full information as to our products 
and service. 

Our engineering department tests beads and fur- 
nishes complete confidential reports as to their 
stretch, set and bursting point, without charge. 
Inquiries solicited regarding this special service. 


National Standard Company 
Niles, Michigan 











| 





Inc. 1919 








Est. 1900 


THE 
KUHKLE MACHINE CO. 


Formerly Jones & Kuhlke 


Automobile Tire Molds and Cores 


GENERAL MACHINE WORK 
Akron, Ohio 





- rerommans a 
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Accelerators — Colors — Softeners— Compounding Materials 


NEW YORK, JUNE 5, 1928 








RICES 


EC] ducti me quarters are quoted at lower levels than at last reporte Apparent 
R has re ( a essened demand for several organics have reached bottom with the result that rubbe 
i the , materials ng to leading manutacturers are offered these materials at the lowes 
1 \ distin sing off of ship- price in the history of the industry. A new channel black 
ni ea e last month and during the first Gastex, 1s quoted r the first time and a new antioxidant 
wer ety is telt in the trade 1 Grasselerager A has been announced, but quotations a1 
| ecte continue Reductions of not yet a allable. Both of these materials are describe 
iccel , cally stoppe only several elsewhere in this issue. Latest prices follow 
ACCELERATORS W nites Acids, Fatty 
Lithophone, Akcolith It »3/5@ .06 Stearex Ib. 10 @ .l4 
Urgank ; Lithophone, Azolitn Ib. vb4yq@ .0b% Stearic, double pressed it ll%@ .12 
A ‘ ’ id ov B Vi t . . 6 ; — . 
rar Ib. 62 @ 166 THAME. | Oy 10% | Alkaline an ae 
A-lt Ib a_i Cal. Base Pigment Ib. 10 @ «10% a ge es ows. 8.76 @ 8.91 
A-19 + > Zine Oxide—American Process _ Ce le —_ 
A-20 ib - @ & American Azo: Oils 
Aero-X , gs Be ZZZ (lead free) Ib. 064%@ .07 Corn, refined, bbls. Ib. ll @ .1l'x 
Aidehyde ammonia, crystals _ Ib. so @ «iv ZZ (leaded) Ib. 06%@ .07% Cottonseed, crude U8i2q@ .08% 
Aniline ol, drums, , Zinc Oxide—French Process Cycline gal. 27 @ «34 
f.o.b. works a 49 @ 19% White seal Ib. 1%@ — Degras (c.l. 100 bbl Ib. 03 54d 
Crylene —s- 2 = Green seal Ib. 1l%k%G@ — Less c. 1. (10-25 bbls.) Ib. 04 @ 
paste it ee uw oo Red Sea! 09% @ —_ Lots less than 10 bbls.....Ib. 0444q@ .04 
Di-Ortho-T vig snidine " 25 a “ Yellows Fluxrite Ib. 06 @ -06 
Diphenyiguanidine ~ 1k a 4 Chrome Ib. 154@ .16% Hexalin Ib. 60 @ 
athylicene aniline . , , Ocher, French medium ....ID. 08%q@ _ .06 Acetate . . Ib. 0 @ - 
Formaldehyde Aniline Z domestic tb. 01%@ .02 Linseed, Raw C.L. bbl. Ib. .0944@ 10 
i4 m. § L Palm Lagos Ib. 07%@ .07 
Fecmmicenyes ASSEN, n 1 @ 3B COMPOUNDING MATERIALS ane ~ Ib. O7%G .08 
. m } a . {4 . . . e ) — 
Grasselerator 102 Ib 621444 67 ky Aluminum Flake ton 21.85 @24.50 pean en — in’ @ a 
Grasselerator 2 Ib 4.45 @ 4.60 Ammonia carbonate Ib. -10%@ 12 Peanut, domestic, crude Ib 12 @ .121 
Grasselerat 1b ” @ 1.10 Asbestine ton 14.76 @18.00 Petrolatum, white Ib 08% @ 09 F 
Gaonthmae « 1! 0 «@ 55 Barium carbonate Ib. 084%@ _ .05 dark amber i ; 08%@ 03% 
epts tt 6 @ 55 Barium Dust » = © Pine, steam distilled ..%b. 10 @ 
Hexamethylene-tetramine 1) a 60 Barytes southern off-color, ton 12.00 @18.00 Ras i oo 2 
am y ‘ . : P- W : hite ton 28.00 ae! apeseed, refined gal. 1.04 @ 1.06 
Lithes ’ 8 @ .20 estern prime whi n Rosin, grade K. 280!b. bb! ee 
4 » gre _s ) yb! 5 a - 
Methylenedianilicd n 6 @ 37 imported ton 27.00 @386.00 second rectified gal 58 @ - 
Monex th 25 a Basofor Ib. .04446@ — . a . ? 
) he — oa : . Blacks Resins and Pitches 
4 : S » os ” 9 Pitch, Burgundy tb. 0614 ¢ 07% 
Para-Nitrosodimethylaniline, Arrow “‘Aerfloted Ib. 08 @ .12 ‘ 2@ VA 
Ti sie tb 2 @ 196 Bone Black ib. .06%@ .11 coal tar gal. .05%@ .06 
Piperidine-Piperidyldithio- Carbon, compressed ib. 07%@ .11% pp Sane EOS D. Gr. wt....5a, S09 B10.00 
Carbamate Ib 4.46 @ 4.60 Carbon, uncompressed Ib. 07 @ .1l tosin, grade K, 280 Ib. bbl. 9.65 @ — 
R&H4 rt 0 @ { Drop Black Ib. 06 @ .10 ne > gal. eee @ Al 
R & H th ‘ ; ‘ Gastex Ib. 05%@ .051 ar Retort, 50 gal. bbl. 12.50 @18.00 
R & H 397 rt a Lamp Black Ib. 12 @ .40 Solvents 
Safex rr ) @ 1.25 Micronex Tb. 08 @ .12 Acetone, pure Ib. 13 @ 
¥Tensila N 9 th ) @ .b2 Velvetex carbon tb. 04 @ .07 Alcohol denatured, ? 
Ter N ‘1 I 0 @ 52! Blanc fixe dry f.o.b. works Tb. 04%@ .04% No. 1 bbls. gal. 387144@ .44% 
Chern } th a 55 Carrara filler tb. 01% @ .02 Benzol, 90% gal. 8 @ - 
Thiocarbanilide, drums Ib 254%@ 6% Catalpo (fact.) tb. 02 @— Carbon bisulphide tb. 05%@ .06% 
Thionex tb. 8.25 @ - Chalk ton 12.00 @14.00 Carbon tetrachloride tb. .06144@ .07 
Trimene I? 7% @ Clay, China, domestic ton 8.00 @ 9.00 Motor gasoline, 
hase tb 1.20 @ Aerfloted Suprex ton 9.00 @20.00 steel bbls. gal. 17 @ 
Triphenylguanidine bh 65 @ .70 Congaree, c. | Naptha, solvent gal. 35 @ .4 
Vulcanex It 68 @ f.o.b. mine tor 9.00 @ Turpentine, spirits gal. 60 @ .64 
Vulecone th 68 @ Mineral Flour, wood gal. 50 @ .54 
Vuk th 1.08 @ 1.08 c. l. fob mine ton 20.00 @238.00 Waxes 
Waxen Td 30 @ .82 Tensulite 15.00 @ =— Beeswax . 56 @ .58 
Z 88 1b 65 @ .69 Glues, extra white td. 22 @ .26 Carnauba th. @ 60 
Inorganic medium white tb 20 @ .24 Ceresin, white th. 10 @ 11 
Lead, sublimed blue bh 08% @ .08% Magnesia, carbonate tb. 08%@_.il Montan, crude th. 0T @ 0T% 
Lead, white Ib 10%@ .12% Mica, powdered ton 65.00 @80.00 Ozokerite. black th. 24 @ 25 
Litharge, domestic Ib 09 @ .09% Rotten Stone (powdered) th. 02%@ .04% green th. 26 @ .30 
Magnesia, calcined, Soapstone, powdered ton 15.00 @22.00 Miscellaneous 
lieht per 100 Th 535 @ 6.45 Starch, powdered ewt. 8.30 @ 3.70 7 . 
heavy per 100 Tt 8.65 @ 3.75 Talc, domestic ton 12.00 @15.00 RSL Mold Solution gal -75 @ .100 
Velvetex tr. 04 @ OT 
COLORS Whiting, commercial ewt. 35 @ 1.00 AW —— 
Black Ss Cc ii Materials) English cliffstone ewt. 150 @ — ANTI-OXIDANTS 
a (See Compounding Materials een ton 10.00 @12.00 a tb. 9 @ 383 
4 Witco ton 12.00 @ == Neozone tb. 140 -— 
ee * ~ = e = Wood pulp XXX ton 45.00 @ — Oxynone th. 68 @ .80 
in = ine -0€ @ A Wood pulp X ton 25.00 @ — | Resistox Tb. 54 @ «457 
, . P ine C ) ‘ 09146 10% i = 
Sienna, Italian >» 2.0 2 | Se See = un wet | mb. 6 @ 
Umber, Turkey ib .04%@ .07 wae oe os , . . 55 @ .66 
Greens MINERAL RUBBER 
Chrome, light tb. 27 31 a : : 7 
tm ap ©: 'so ‘32 | Genasco (factory) ton 50.00 @52.00 | SUBSTITUTES 
dark th. 31 @ «84 Montezuma, solid ton 28.00 @36.00 Black tb. os @ .14 
Chromium Oxide, bbl... b 34 @ .86 Montezuma, granulated ton 82.00 @42.00 White ib 10 @ 16 
Reds | Paradura ton 62.50 @65.00 Seow tb. 08 @ 15 
Antimony | Pioneer, MR, solid ton 42.00 @45.00 | _ » 
crimson, 15/17 tb 44 @ .50 Pioneer-granulated . ton 52.00 @55.00 
sulphur free ID. 50 @ .55 Robertson, MR, solid ton 84.00 @8s0.00 T AN y y , 
sulphur free oR. 80 @ Be wrtson, MR, ton S600 Genes VULCANIZING INGREDIENTS 
Indian English td. 08 @ .12 Sulphur Chloride (drums) tb. 08%4@ _ .06 
Domestic (Marcon) 08 @ .12 SOFTENERS Sulphur flour, 
Oximony rb. 134%@ — Acids Superfine bags ewt. 2.20 @ 2.80 
Red oxide, pure 1b. 10 @ .12 Nitric, 36 degrees ewt. 6.00 @ 5.25 Superfine, bbls. cwt. 2.55 @ 3.10 
Venetian red Tb 0 @ _ «.06 Sulphuric, 60 degrees .ton 10.50 @11.50 100% pure, refined, 
Vermillion. quicksflver, 66 degrees ton 15.00 @16.00 bags ewt. 2.60 @ 3.15 
English m. 185 @ 1.95 Tartaric, crystals tb. 35 @ .36 bbls. ewt. 2.95 @ 3.50 





















































Age 
1928 
tare 
S STATIS TIGAL 
f _ > tus es _ nour ne 
TIRES & TUBES AUTOMOBILES 
CRUDE RUBBER SECTION GASOLINE 
a HE imports of crude rubber fested by factories both here and 
held up well during April, to- PLAN OF THE SECTION abroad and by the continued decline 
nt ' nek arian , — ; - . . Tr ae a . 
; taling 37,958 tons, but did not The statistics included in this section in stocks in London. Stocks in_ the 
yu . ¢ have been chosen for their constant im- Toad Ctatec j Hew of heavy ex- 
a » Mimeeter vitebenniin <1 States, in view of heavy ex 
“a me up to the heavy arrival of the as o te ko Ga.” United tat mr 
acl ame month last year. Crude rubber tables are reprinted in the same relative pected arrivals will probably show an 
ae ee d oe i eas position in every issue, each table being ae 
al pansies d and afl al to the United kept current by the addition of new figures sn ; : : ; 
al States shows an increasingly heavy as soon as they become available. The Automobile production in April set 
; es : “etits : : section accordingly affords the most up-to- ‘i far exceeded ; 
De onnage coming forward. Consump- date, complete and convenient statistical a new record and far exceede any 
tion during May is expected to equal a oe a monthly output last year. There was 
\pril’s absorption. Table of Contents a noticeable increase in Canadian pro- 
: : United States Rubber Imports and Exports ti This high automotive output 
14 Market prices in London and New Rubber Consumption in the United States auction. Seedy. : a 
7 York have held fir ‘ ar Q Rubber Invoiced to the United States is also reflected in the large numbet! 
ork have held firm at around 19 Daily Rubber Prices in New York of rims inspected and approved during 
91 aie ‘ith little 1 a . Monthly and Annual Rubber Prices : 
cents with little fluctuations between London Official Rubber Prices April. 
: ailv otati ¢ = — ion -< Daily Cotton Prices in New York - x. : . ’ 
1 er d uly qu ponte . The market i Stocks of Crude Rubber in the U. 8S. Latest figures covering imports and 
tq sti anxious, however, over the pos- Stocks of Crude Rubber in London _ : » leading consuming and 
4 7 ible devel . egg Rubber in Singapore and Penang expt rts in the leading so = 
sible developments in the statistical United States Tire and Tube Statistics rroducing markets are included in ap- 
+7 ’ : . Automobile Production—U. S. and Canada Pp! : “: : ' , 
— " precy Sonar immediately Rims Inspected and Passed in the U. 8. propriate tables in this section. 
etore and after Nove . — United States Consumption of Gasoline —. om ‘are , xt 1 > » 
wt : . ovember 1. At the Rubber Exports from Producing Countries Beginning with the next issue the 
same time the market has been en- Rubber Imports into Consuming Countries statistical section will be enlarged to 
~ couraged by the buying interest mani- include figures on reclaimed rubber. 
is 





2 U. S. Imports and Exports U.S. Consumption of Crude Rubber 






































9 ‘ _ . 
i of Crude Rubber (Rubber Association of America statistics raised to 
6 100 per cent—All figures in long tons) 
—_ . b. ‘ 
oS ER —-—— Re-exports ——, Se r Figures on Monthly Basis m n 
Average Average 2 & 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 908 =. 
= Declared Declared 2 Jan. 5,045 16,988 30,106 29,058 29,688 32,196 81,518 = 
; 4 Total Value Total Value -_ Feb. 5,955 14,767 30,149 25,786 29,761 $1,136 er 35'688 
" Long Declared per pound Long Declared per pound Long Mar. 9,190 21,408 36,629 28,385 33,498 32,936 36,1 5, 
: YEARS Tons Value Cents Tons Value Cents Tons nate ron 9-79 
85 78.9779.677 «19 Apr. 13,084 19,294 29,085 27,129 34,139 32,696 35,871 32,772 
1921 185,394 73,772,677 17.76 5,716 2,414,924 18.86 179,678 May 16,023 23,246 36,155 25,845 $5,322 29,3864 $4,592 
1922 801,076 101,848,188 15.10 4,809 1,921,828 17.84 296,267 June 16.142 31.713 24.272 22,753 35,822 28,598 338,801 
1928 309,144 185,060,304 26.72 8,772 6,672,319 28.87 300,372 on an 19 
' 1924 $28,056 174,231,331 23.71 10,309 6,057,637 26.28 317,747 July 18,310 24,522 17,685 23,396 36,053 rey yo 
’ 1925 396,642 429,705,014 48.36 14,827 19,847,753 59.76 $81,815 Aug. 23,649 29,361 20,359 28,982 yes yer 27214 
i 1926 418.838 505,817,807 54.63 17,671 22,470,583 56.77 895,667 Sept. 16,705 24,410 17,594 31,497 31, 2, , 
iy 1927 426,258 339,874,774 35.60 27,775 24,735,488 39.76 398,483 Oct. 16.814 26.881 21.321 31,520 29,047 29,836 26,790 
, 1926: Nov. 14,105 24,950 20,437 27,289 28,853 28,080 26,792 
Jan 42,404 72,528,151 76.36 2.059 3,747,505 81.24 40,345 Dec. 15,482 25,070 21,902 27,199 28,748 26,2938 25,492 
Feb. 82,865 58,788,370 79.78 1,480 2,280,168 71.17 31,435 = ~ ' . 
\ Mar 42,152 70,589,581 74.76 1,836 2,785,234 66.51 40,316 Totals 170,504 282,560 305,694 828,769 388,481 366,149 371,027 
Apr. 34,544 48,742,539 62.99 1,128 1,605,093 63.58 33,416 : 7 sis — ~ 
May 29756 96,896,080 55.85 1.052 1,658,987 66.17 28,704 0 oe es = a 
917 55 7 uarter ve Jae Jee vs Jer ve0 vat a 
June 24,900 $4,498,561 61.85 1.105 1,871.217 55.41 28,795 = Quarter 06.776 87609 95.268 94,801 99,216 108,558 
July 35 820 33,061,281 41 20 1,554 1,743,854 50.09 34,266 Apr.?June 65.463 127.860 89,493 75,674 104,099 87,109 108,242 
Aug. 27,400 24,670,752 40.21 «1 81R = -1,889.568 45.88 = 26,082 i gent. 55,621 83813 99-493 93.793 89.210 
'5 = S715 SSCS «80.55 «61,487 §=LSIRSTO. 50 SS Ot. /Des. 105,962 155,067 68,617 92,656 85,789 83,212 80,860 
Oct 29,746 25,320,558 38.49 1,366 1,316,270 43.03 28,110 —— 
Nov. 39,155 34,890,536 39.78 1,482 1,411,517 42.51 37,673 Totals 171,425 282,427 305,507 339,752 384,644 358,415 372,528 103,558 
Dec. 87.754 33.261,366 39.33 1,904 1,841,305 43.16 35,850 
1927 Note—The Rubber Association estimates its monthly rubber consumption 
Jan 43,340 36,753,719 37.86 1,525 1,444,734 42.28 41,815 figures to be 90 per cent complete. Up until 1925 the quarterly figures were 
Feb. 28,337 23,110,257 36.41 2,451 2,277,297 41.47 25,886 likewise estimated to be 90 per cent complete; beginning with 1925 an esti- 
Mar 35,515 28,693,016 36.07 2,763 3,249,665 52.50 82,752 mate of 92 per cent completeness has been used. These estimates have been 
Apr 46,202 37,321,505 36.06 1,575 1.428.425 10.48 14,627 used in raising the figures in this table to 100 per cent. The quarterly 
May 86.518 30,984,377 37.88 2,782 2,501,562 40.14 33.736 ficures are generally regarded as the most authentic; the monthly figures 
June 33,045 27,850,014 37.62 1,775 1,550,592 39.00 31,270 may be accepted as preliminary. 
July 37.677 $1,678,259 37.53 1,958 1,560,853 35.59 35,719 
Aug 32,810 26,396,931 35.92 1,809 1,382,768 34.12 31,001 
Sept. 33,301 25,314,412 33.94 3,500 3,036,929 38.74 29.801 . 
Oct. 30,184 22,168,282 32.78 2,513 2,042,718 36.29 27,671 R bb I d h | S 
Nov. 38,592 27,395,428 31.69 2.469 2,014,196 36.43 36,123 u er nvoice to t e . od 
Dec. 30,737 22,213,574 32.26 2,655 2,245,754 37.77 28,082 ; asia 
i (Reported by American Consuls—Quantities in Long Tons) 
1928: 
Jan. 39,108 30,278,444 34.56 1,988 1,734,990 38.95 87,120 During the From Br. From From Dutch From London 
Feb. 33,664 27,763,655 36.82 2,738 2,229,589 36.35 30,926 Week Ended Malaya Ceylon EastIndies & Liverpool Total 
Mar. 40,688 $32,109,376 35.23 3,718 2.587.434 31.07 36,950 March 31 2.652 528 1,028 776 4,984 
Apr. 37,958 27,296,346 $2.23 2,272 1,415,024 27.80 35,686 April 7 3,061 718 1,381 882 6,042 
May April 14 3,097 606 1,585 209 5,497 
June April 21 4,190 42 1,215 2,535 7,982 
July April 28 2.498 484 895 739 4,616 
Aug. May 5 4,220 652 1,464 1,177 7.518 
Sept. May 12 2,797 331 1,374 785 5,287 
Oct. May 19 3,210 429 1,334 723 »,696 
Nov. May 26 4,404 435 1,409 2,921 9,169 
Dec. June 2 8,799 1,020 1,30 1,094 7,219 
280 
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: (New York Market) . 
a * a Ps ao + - “ >t * r) hw | 4 4 a: 
5 er on ; 28 o - >a baw 4- — = Fone Be .109 2] 
"s3ss 3133193829352 SSISB88les BI55 -————Average Price per Pound for Years 1910-1921—— - 
aun » aa Year Cents Year Cents Year Cents 
> f / —=- . || 1910 206.60 1914 65.33 1918 60.15 ; 
asia SI|SBSI1SS1SSaR & |] 1911 141.30 1915 65.85 1919 48.70 Ms 
1912 121.60 1916 72.50 1920 36.30 1 
m at 2 LFS & 1913 82.04 1917 72.23 1921 16.36 
Iao- < > in | >on > 5) F 
n> > Y=) wT? rf o9 ° ® —— an 99 i 
: | Average Monthly Price per Pound Since 1922—— 
. £2 . eee OS 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 se 
>> spasevlivnwwan #8 Months Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 18.82 32.73 25.86 36.71 79.50 $8.75 40.25 . 
2 LAL £ g FRLL x a Feb. 16.12 35.14 25.29 36.01 62.25 38.25 82.75 N 
> 42> 26 > x *) “Sco Ve) . TT e149 90 oC . Fo 0 r ; 26.82 De 
= 1S 0 SA2AHeyse | ye S25S3 | 83882 Mar. 14.53 34.21 22.83 41.00 59. 41.04 6.8 
s. * on wwe os Apr. 15.99 $2.48 22.51 13.64 51.25 40.86 18.97 
Sao) & DNS /29m | ana DAMS oIO~™ | oe E May 15.25 27.39 18.89 58.47 47.7 10.76 18.99 
a F's ro Ree tit ee a a) June 15.11 26.88 18.81 77.26 42.50 37.25 
—~ 
, s F 
~ t+. Letemneuince seriat £ July 14.67 26.10 += 22.16 ~=—108.16 41.08 $4.44 7 
. . »o ane | Oe aa | me 
y S58 ISS eae lam mel Sl es Aug. 13.98 28.84 26.17 82.99 38.50 35.12 () 
Bs : Sept. 14.44 28.95 27.56 88.88 41.00 33.67 + 
ny . i ee " "= 3 r Dd # ~~ at — i 4 4 iy 
2e“s333 28 3138s33333 33338833 \2s Oct 19.78 26.98 31.18 98.01 42.50 84.82 
3 « ) S ro — owrwy 7m eo Se] Dod ad - p my ° . ° ie 
SS a air site ¥ — Nov. 23.88 27.14 34.338 104.80 88.50 37.58 + 
~ ~#2t x s of tf Sf RF Bt ete tt ot Dec. 27.42 26.60 37.88 98.51 38.25 40.63 a. 
S™“SSiF SISSSSSISSSS SISSI|SSBSS2e9 als Average M 
r 7.5 29.45 26.2 72 8.5 7.72 
- at ¢ eee 6 sete eee Pet wet eet for Year 17.50 29.45 26.20 72.46 48.50 37.7 
~ inuao® es) a ~, ah is 2 OO 4 + © iO 1 | e+ 9 SO o2 ora = — — — - ———-— -—— 4 
~< > 42 t TTT Tow = oOo 4 TT = oo Mont i —_— — 
re 4 
S vad " a nd 20 oP ‘ ‘ P 0 
~ © +27 a) ae See wd Pa > 4 “< a wt ye a) ot oe : 
—O,ce, Base t mee eiinesanns SS N 
= "1S31 2852951585928 8118SSse88e21S $385 onaon osin rices O ippe 
sel < “ | 
“_ 
Sotiet $F et att eee ste Smoked Sheet 
> “sane 22355232/32 82333 2 12 2 ES olan. 
ae -“ oe 77? ° OPO o wv = ON 
sen (In Pence Per Pound) 
~ oy * ” J ad ate Roe k Pin nw ot AP - i a fe itt cs 
Q ~ -% > . ~~ ~eabwoan fine aoe | be a S > > as arte 
> SIS2 S88ISsl2ssee S8ss-e2eeis5| Sal Sixth Restriction Year—Third Quarter a 
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- g > | Sear SS ~oe att ie 1 gly 934 7 Q5 S 
oS: - = ~~ Oo > oo a om t 2 oa oe > a — wt 1 - o 7 e aa - ms 
5S S253 SSeSSSS3i1S8 e251" S (8828S Saata 2 8% 93% 18 85% o 
- 3 B5¢ 19 85%, } 
32 | a " +2." + ~~ a a ae. | | 4 . g1 D 
oz : £ aa es <> Ket Fy oe : ‘ 8 20 j 
4 "“m2acod Noo? 22° [MO De St wine ~-o ~ ro iO 5 BA 914 7 
aa aADDA now TTe 7~~7o own © oo or zon “ 21 R34 l 
t 
fe : 9 g j 
wo Ox + ” Rn t styt % stot ee oe st 7 8% an rt, : 
Qo “nr |2@ . : -2°2 >9 OTM 20o-4S | mMwnw eee gis) oe 8 8% — \ 
ra r>2 > x oTtw3s? T+ -) Soon ws ©2 60 © co 09 6D oF ~ . 914 24 ) : 
7 - Ao ” t+ a - ~# 2 D0 xt ~ ol a a, 10 8%, 28 8 N 
“ TT 10 Di ov x ; ~ 2D OS™ ~=eo oS noe Ll 573 on J 
3 »s° x TwyeTO? = Co) Snows? 2 © op Oo 7+° ee 12 RM, Zi 
a . 3 28 
xs Ce Be | See | a) ANN ~~ ~ at ‘gp Y ~ - a a ~ eR | 29 , 
So ac B19 4 S a 2 eSterse(S 3/52 Q7 30 
~ a»2sS nowedg To 7 + +7 oO 7 62 69 82 oo ~ 7 ~ 1] 4 a1 a 
- ‘ 16 - iB 
— . } 
I~ 2 = : ~ . x xt * FF x =i i (The average price for the period for which daily prices wens i. 
+12 noc et hon ben Toe; oc ag OO SS See fe « swe mately 8.905 pence. The Briti Colonial Secretary as E 
a = | PAY 5° . . 2. + “+ ~w~37 7 o p< ow —4 N bove i approximately 905 pen ‘ ) 
o ‘ = = announced that only 60% of the standard production will be exportable from J 
<= s st ~ a RF 2 0-50 sf ote a wt ‘.@ the restricted area during the next quarter if the price during the entire f 
= -4 Seales Ssss S&sss a3 2 Ss | 2m urrent quarter does not average at least 21 pence.) N 
ts ” eft tO Ot St or eee e Average Price in Previous Quarters 
° 838 eas lS rae lS | RBSSeS >= Quarter 1922-28 1928-24 1924-25 1925-26 1926-27 1927-28 
2 + Jan 14.285 14.175 17.9988 46 19.02! 
% ete 4 , = ; . eo ot Feb.-Apr 16.258 12.917 19.356 ) © } 1 696 12.591 
= 5 - + —4 So° — M July 1.242 10.947 38.469 1 l 18.165 
a Oct 44 14.632 43.269 9 6.620 
= “ " " 40.0.2 a 
x to 
~~ Rs B33S9S (1393! 3 1/8 
Z } losing C 
.— 
See 2 eee x ae Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
— bp — , fot 
é —_— i ; ; (Middling Upland Grade—New York Market) 
. - . - - z 7 : - ¥ . =. , n , 
S . : a ae m. Recent Dailv Price Per Pound 
— “ - + oD ~«— 7 os os € - 
A. 1) MI Tur Day of May Tune May June 
Si ‘A« « “ ‘ > | on on x p- _ “7 j.9 a M us 
> 2 55 = 5 
~~ ( 
3 , ; ’ - 
a - . “ 21.10 
“ a wT oo oO < 7 . 
a. ‘ + oe - a Ti+ . 
' ~ 
> . —_— ‘> > . 
> ¢ ? - . oS =e 
P ; Duvs ae ) > 
tt ot vs (st fete eet og ‘|| ——_-_—$—— Average Monthly Price Per Pound ———— 
1s SSBSS9 | SSs5 evi SgenneS if | os 1926 1927 1928 1! 1928 
Month Cent Cents Cents Month Cents Cents Cents 
Jan. 20.85 13.42 19.12 Aug 18.57 20.04 
Feb 20.( 14.10 18.40 Sept. 7.02 21.95 
Mar. 19.3 14.32 19.38 Oct 13.14 20.55 
hy} be e . > Apr 19 4.75 20.65 Nov. 12.86 ).22 
2S : > E | May 18.92 16.07 21.58 Dec. 12.68 19.58 
eSEE SOEE Sse. i! June 18.5 16.85 Average 
2 a3 4 b~4 : > os & s 26 Lm S July 18.71 18.00 for Year 17.523 17.49 
* % >i a » Sg ~2f ase oe = - -——— 
“RMOZO = hOZe ~ 40 a ee = 
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~~ . ot . ™~ . . 
Stock of Crude Rubber in the U. S. U. S. Tire and Tube Statistics 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) (All Figures Represent Thousands) 
At —ON HAND—, ——AFLOAT——, -— ON HAND AUTOMOBILE CASINGS 
AND AFLOAT— 
nd of 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 Figures for Recent Years 
Jan. 55,198 76,172 110,244 46,296 45,312 41,256 100,434 121,484 151,500 1922 1928 1924 1925 1926 1927 
Feb. 58,035 91,186 108,955 46,935 42,166 43,316 104,970 133,352 152,271 Production 40,982 45,259 51,688 60,845 61,287 64,489 
March 61,822 85,740 114,061 438,567 49,600 39,324 105,389 135,340 153,385 Shipments 39,987 45,204 50,120 59,262 59,002 64,059 
- Inventory? 6,132 6,772 7,427 8,142 10,456 10,264 
\pril 55,261 92,757 113,088 41,905 38,963 33,986 97,166 131,720 147,069 
May 64,360 94,563 40,303 44,181 104,663 138,744 Figures for Recent Months 
June 60,460 89,250 40,907 47,233 101,867 136,483 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
_ — 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
— $0870 96.148 37,360 40,987 98.280 187,085 Jan 4,587 4,965 5,491 2,974 4,982 5,394 9,947 10,432 9,949 
A ~ . on . Qa7 ‘ . . ‘ »2 ° a,vi ° “a v, » ’ - , 
‘us. a See hg peed Bg 135 798 | Feb. 4,865 5,095 6,863 3.486 4.458 5,081 11,164 11,075 11,721 
Sept. COTS 91580 ee ee oe | Mar. 5,456 6,276 6,819 4,561 5,701 5,781 12,004 11,583 12,889 
Oct 64,089 97,452 52,930 42,804 117,919 140,256 ad eee - cele 
Nov. 69,385 101,084 47.811 87,076 116,696 138,110 nl eae — oars an ye 9 
Dec. 72,520 100,130 52,020 47,938 124,540 148,068 | ao ese 6208 S786 ease ees 18 468 
422 6,202 72 2 968 12,462 
(Rubber Association of America figures raised to 100%.) | 
. siecle adi - July 4,950 5,087 6,387 5,973 10,592 11,826 
— Aug. 5,872 5,752 6,744 6,893 9,782 10,721 
~ " . Sept. 5,706 4,822 6,040 5,717 9,318 9,722 
Stock of Crude Rubber in London °p ane8 mt 
(No. of tons in Wharves and Warehouses, including Latex) | an oo te aes oan By Br 
At end of: 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 Dec. 4,683 4,497 4,718 4,165 10,456 10,264 
Jar 19,300 56,578 67,252 73,498 57,460 27,172 9,994 64,994 . aa aaa 
Feb. 18,829 59,439 67,628 70,488 56,782 28,425 10,004 658,826 AUTOMOBILE INNER TUBES 
Mar. 18,969 63,918 66,670 63,488 55,647 18,104 18,127 68,055 lcs 
Apr. 20,072 68,759 68,637 58,770 54,559 12,949 18,778 66,897 Figures for Recent Years | aie —_ 
May 20,921 70,408 70,146 54,439 51,615 5,895 20,884 67,169 | ; _ 1922 1923) _ 1924 1926 _ 1926 By t 
ine 22,517 69,408 71,597 51,050 51,115 65,818 28,984 63,902 | Production 50,850 60,116 10,706 82,614 Le 10,828 
July 25,346 71,065 71,515 49,937 52,073 4,258 27,727 68,717 | Shipments 49,673 69,072 68,016 81,004 71,591 72,896 
Aug. 80,674 78,211 72,112 58,427 49,700 4,619 30,165 64.491 Inventory? 7,648 8,425 11,052 11,318 16,200 13,692 
Sept. $5,504 72,175 70,977 54,528 44,011 5,453 85,077 68,236 - 
Oct. 41,743 69,229 68,536 58,891 37,528 5,086 42,188 69,569 Figures for Recent Months aioe 
Nov. 45,550 70,786 68,548 60,074 38,598 38,869 44,057 67,050 PRODUCTION SHIPMENTS INVENTORY 
, 50.652 69,792 72.299 60,246 29,488 5,697 48,918 638,793 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 1926 1927 1928 
Jan. 6,809 5,337 5,441 3,723 6,016 6,072 14,361 15,585 12,982 
At End of Recent Weeks — 6,825 5,658 6,896 3,736 5,120 5,431 ae ye 14,650 
t ( S oe 4.987 >, 157 5,78 9,18 7,096 15,57: 
First Second Third Fourth Fifth _— 1,080 7,184 6,281 4,98 St 731 181 — 5,578 
Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday Saturday | Apr 6.554 7.873 5.051 6.859 20.674 17.801 
= wie . May 6,149 6,737 6,304 6,140 21,141 18,389 
July 68,917 64,163 63,511 62,819 63,626 ae | ree a ve pa 
August 64,177 64,557 64,842 64,259 beitatare't June 6,171 6,306 6,898 6,832 20,243 17,858 
September 65,162 66,148 66,664 67,253 -_—— - eeea £60 - 2 one 
October 68,519 70,167 70,916 70,060 69,551 | July oa aan ye tg Ry > 
November 69,660 69,501 69,850 67,318 Sent 7'590 5651 6758 18312 18611 
December 65,869 66,011 64,761 63,397 63,207 aad 7 ets citi —— oe 
1928 Oct. 6,208 5,065 5,024 15,929 18,539 
January 64,360 65,524 65,450 66,285 Nov 4,852 4,775 4,723 16,604 13,585 
February 65,909 64,945 63,769 63,103 _ Dec 5,277 4,969 4,712 16,200 13,692 
March 61,978 61,920 61,0383 59,644 58,197 | (1) Rubber Association of America figures, raised to 100%. The Associa- 
April 95,132 OS, 945 6.819 3,360 - | tion estimates its figures to be 75% representative or complete when 
May 52,015 50,837 418.705 14,628 | issued and that basis has been accepted when preparing the statistics 
June 13,716 in this table. 
a : = ————_—_—_—__=— (?) Held by manufacturers at end of period indicated. 
Rubber in Singapore and Penang 
‘ < . . 
(Stocks held by Dealers—Quantities in Long Tons) Automobile Production 
End of 1926 1927 1928 End of 1926 1927 1928 -— United States—, -—— Canada——— 
Jan. 16,726 25,440 25,868 July 23,101 22,558 Total Passenger Trucks Total Passenger Trucks Grand 
Feb. 13.653 26,766 22.867 Aug. 23.362 25.764 Cars Cars Total 
Mar 18,389 27,844 20,538 Sept. 25,997 25,178 1921 1,595,304 1,452,902 142,402 66,246 61,098 5,148 1,661,550 
Apr. 16,328 24,543 16,94¢ Oct. 26,614 25,790 1922 2,547,208 2,302,923 244,285 102,053 94,904 17,149 2,649,261 
May 16,967 25,138 Nov. 25,486 28,369 | 1928 4,020,255 3,631,728 388,527 146,438 129,228 17,210 4,166,693 
June 19,416 21,898 Dec. 26,443 = 25,798 | 1924 8,600,918 3,208,049 397,869 135,246 117,765 17,481 3,736,164 
. aE aaeaeaie 7 Ss 4,265,704 8,760,459 505,245 161,389 139,811 22,078 4,427,093 
1926 4,298,799 3,808,753 490,046 205,092 164,488 40,609 4,503,891 
Rims Inspected and Passed in U. S. 1927 ; 
; mee: Jan. 238,926 199,650 89,27 15,876 11,745 3,681 254,302 
(Tire and Rim Association Reports) Feb. $04,758 264,171 40,587 18,655 14,826 8,829 328,413 
March 394,430 845,911 48,519 238,250 19,723 527 417,680 
Per Cent Per Cent 
Total _ Balloons Total Balloons | April 404,743 357,009 47,734 24,611 20,890 8,721 429,354 
1922 16,297,735 0.0 1925 26,001,664 ae May 404,099 57,148 46,951 25,708 21,991 3,717 429,807 
1928 28,140,620 0.6 1926 24,199,524 8.8 June $21,959 278,728 48,281 19,208 16,470 2,788 $41,167 
1924 21,868,811 19.7 1927 19,700,008 79.1 ; ; : . = it ; 
1927 1928 July 268,474 236,866 31,608 10,987 8,719 2,268 279,461 
July 1,679,587 84.4 January 1,811,534 87.8 Aug. 308.807 O74 878 $4 429 12.526 10.189 2 387 $21 338 
August 1,825,905 80.2 February 1,806,437 86.5 | Sept. 260.420 296.440 83.980 11 262 8 681 2 581 971. 99 
September 1,727,122 77.7 March 2420084 864 | . — - _— s _ 371.682 
October 1,354,924 81.4 April 2,316,324 88.4 | oct. 219,712 183,041 36,671 7,791 6,286 1,555 227,508 
November 838,591 67.8 May | Nev. 134,881 109,742 24,689 6,617 5,178 1,444 140,998 
December 1,184,421 80.0 June | Dee. 183,178 105,784 27,394 3,485 2,277 1,158 186,618 
—- 7 jie | et eee cae TOTAL 8,398,887 2,988,868 453,019 179,426 146,870 82,556 3.573.813 
U. S. Consumption of Gasoline ee ee 
2 1928 
(In Barrels of 42 Gallons) = Jan. 225,039 199,032 26,007 8,463 6,705 1,758 233,502 
MONTHS 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 Feb. $23,368 290,880 32,358 12,504 10,815 2,189 385.872 
January 11.918.000 14,386.000 17.582.000 17,888,000 20,939,000 March 412.825 871.408 41.417 9.724 7 478 2 246 422 549 
February 9,626,000 13,210,000 15,814,000 18,240,000 21,136,000 . , pigeon ‘ — a 
March 10,961,000 14,890,000 19,302,000 22,464,000 24,041,000 | Ani) 409,948 864,877 45,07 24.240 20546 3.694 185 
April 14.583.000 19,013,000 20,848,000 23,371,000 25,712,000 | May ——— _— —— 
May 15,889,000 20,459,000 24,218,000 26,579,000 | June 
June 16,421,000 20,724,000 238,808,000 27,799,000 
July 18,610,000 22,879,000 24,752,000 29,784,000 July 
August 19,825,000 22,328,000 26,912,000 29,779,000 Ane 
September 16,871,000 20,177,000 22,929,000 28,409,000 Sept. 
October 18,029,000 19,826,000 28,978,000 25,497,000 , 
November 16,607,000 18,024,000 20,618,000 24,400,000 Oct 
December 15,668,000 17,954,000 21,419,000 28,718,000 tom. 
TOTAL 185,008,000 228.865.000 262,165,000 297,928,000 Dec. 
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Exports of Crude Rubber from Principal Producing Countries 
Long Tons) 





BRITISH MALAYA!'—— DUTCH EAST iNDIES* 
Gross Exports British 
Gross Minus India & Sara- North Java & Sumatra Other Indo- Amazon All World 
Exports Imports Imports Ceylon? Burma’ wak* Borneo* Siam* Madura E. Coast D.E.I1. China* Valley Other* Total" 
1923 252,016 70,432 181,584 39,971 6,416 6,705 4,237 1,718 32,930 46,344 57,822 5,067 16,765 7,856 406,955 
1924 259,706 108,524 151,182 39,997 7,697 6,699 4,621 2,962 42,446 54,497 80,347 6,688 23,165 9,065 429,366 
1925 $16,825 158,022 168,803 49,566 10,082 5,424 6,377 5,377 46,757 65,499 120,626 7,881 25,298 13,797 517,628 
26 391,328 151,243 240,085 58,962 9,874 9,155 6,079 4,027 562,186 71,413 121,231 8,203 24,298 16,017 621,530 
127 371,322 182,845 188,477 55,356 11,321 10,923 6,582 5,472 55,297 77,815 142,171 8,645 28,782 15,633 606,474 
1926: 
Jan 30,452 10,237 20,215 4,246 1,273 416 472 289 4,110 6,239 8,165 866 1,284 1,805 49,380 
Feb. 30,440 8,306 22,134 5,120 725 488 450 253 4,524 5,717 6,854 654 2,759 1,978 61,556 
Mar. 85,012 14,800 20,212 6,177 1,113 792 561 418 4,527 5,566 11,984 673 2,126 1,899 54,948 
Apr. 28,727 10,565 13,162 3,766 590 679 374 293 4,226 4,598 6,285 410 2,318 1,529 38,230 
May $1,231 10,604 20,627 8,944 691 927 410 279 4,440 5,358 8,737 502 1,353 1,464 48,732 
June 30,624 11,764 18,860 4,208 452 779 512 275 4,444 6,125 10,614 549 1,213 1,279 49,310 
July 28,824 15,280 13,544 4,422 938 911 498 439 4,618 5,612 18,112 1,521 1,565 1,148 48,328 
Aug $4,625 13,595 21.030 5,666 521 890 476 316 4,132 5,699 10,390 378 1,888 1,097 62,4838 
Sept. 35,913 13,972 21,941 6,015 651 888 689 457 4.065 6,568 11,391 681 2,156 822 56,324 
Oct. 39,367 15,203 24,164 5,672 634 805 47 385 4,058 6,998 11,491 661 1,904 1,023 58,268 
Nov. $4,302 12,201 22,101 4,228 1,110 685 547 285 3,988 5,816 9,422 718 1,911 1,259 52,070 
Dec 36,811 14,716 22,095 6,498 1,17 895 617 338 5,054 7,117 12,786 790 3,821 714 61,901 
1927: 
Jan 34,946 14,995 19,951 6,697 921 959 685 304 4,187 6,706 10,690 941 3,482 981 56,404 
Feb 27,528 11,697 15,831 3,571 1,469 552 445 360 4,078 6,526 10,535 675 2,104 1,098 47,244 
Mar. 41,346 17,464 23,882 7,142 1,124 997 639 432 5,657 7,004 12,905 733 3,178 1,791 65,484 
Apr 29 04 3.069 15,972 3,349 72 984 452 526 4,666 5,531 10,197 557 2,451 1,520 46,928 
May 31,393 15,491 15,902 3,124 760 786 415 348 5,430 5,529 13,410 586 2,460 1,207 49,957 
June $2.¢ 14 6 17,901 3,348 856 1,100 539 409 4,818 5,518 9,109 772 889 1,731 46,990 
July 1.94 12,¢ 250 4,018 $27 859 544 333 4,771 6,142 11,566 519 1,757 1,113 43,699 
Aug 50,3 ‘ ) 3,266 5,357 688 1,133 623 546 4,355 6,682 12,440 716 1,928 969 48,703 
Sept. 29 5 740 4.911 ‘79 645 566 498 3,635 5,957 9,853 497 2,072 1,213 48,066 
Oct 29,84 15,801 14,045 5,245 802 721 591 542 8,810 7,755 13,633 775 2,752 939 51,520 
Nov 28,277 » Se 8,417 4,464 1,277 1,241 591 600 4,127 6,587 14,395 683 2.369 1,627 46,378 
Dex $2,185 17,865 14,320 4,130 1,395 946 592 664 5,763 7,878 13,438 1,191 3,340 1,444 55,101 
Jar ] 615 } 4,352 1,605 842 500* 525 1,851 7,988 11,360 720 2,273 1,200* 47,329" 
ket . 1.353 81 667 500* 536 1,052 6,757 8,635 723 1,612 1,200* 46,018* 
Mar ~ ) + 460 645 500* 69 3,999 5,826 9,690 613 a7 
\ ‘ ~ 
(1) Mayalan net exports cannot be taken as production, since imported rubber exported as latex is not included which on a basis of 34% pounds 
rubber is largely wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in per gallon amounted to 2,342 tons in 1923, 1,008 tons 1924, 2,239 tons 
weight by remilling; rubber exported as latex is not included which on 1925, and about 60 tons in 1926. (*) Calculated from official import statistics 
a basis of 31% pounds per gallon amounted to 115 tons in 1923, 1,117 in f principal consuming countries, viz., United States, United Kingdom, 
1924, 3.618 in 1925, and 3.263 in 1926. (*) Ceylon Chamber of Com- France, Germany, Italy, Belgium and Netherlands. This figure includes 
merce statistics until] 192¢ rubber exported as latex is not included— guayule rubber. (*) This total includes the third column for British 
such shipments were equivalent to 18 tons in 1923, 98 tons 1924, 6 tons Malaya, “Gross Exports minus Imports,” and al] the figures shown for the 
1925, and about 20 tons ir 126 (*) Official statistics. (*) Imports into tther territories. ‘*Figure is provisional; final figure will be shown im- 
Singapore and Penang ) Exports from “Other D.E.I.” are chiefly nediately it becomes available. 
wet native rubber, which is reduced about one-third in weight by remilling: 








Net Imports of Crude Rubber into Principal Manufacturing Countries 
(Long Tons) 














Austra- Scandi- Czecho- 
United United France Canada Japan Russia lia Belgium Nether- navia Spain slovakia World 
States* Kingdom (h) Germany (ac) (ac) Italy (ce) (ed) (d) lands (abcdf) (gz) (abed) Total 
1919 236,977 42,671 17,685 5,584 6,395 9,753 9,894 75 1,002 3,995 2,771 3,149 2,418 9 342,378 
1920 248,762 56,844 13,885 11,890 11,746 5,297 6,123 62 1,815 3,840 6,510 2,292 2.008 567 370,641 
1921 179,678 42,087 15,135 21,920 8,124 21,713 3,906 165 1,014 1,705 1,022 1,279 2,245 569 300,562 
1922 296,267 11,724 24,352 27,546 9,207 15,934 6,430 2,498 2,643 172 ~8,807 1,778 589 567 395,885 
1923 300,372 12,700 27,392 18,519 13,277 15,372 8,489 2,986 1,649 2,184 792 2,528 630 1,128 408,018 
1924 $17,747 11,550 30,446 22,727 14,299 19,571 8,764 2,346 3,124 2,688 -807 3,178 944 1,370 414,847 
1925 $81,815 4,061 32,956 33,937 19,683 11,117 11,412 7,088 4,757 2,930 875 3,149 1,155 1,558 516,498 
1926 395,667 84,865 34,240 22,775 20,229 18,126 9,809 6,529 9,021 2,498 2,670 4,046 1,299 1,870 618,643 
1926: 
January 40,345 6,886 2,832 703 2,188 892 760 332 438 76 163 303 89 184 56,141 
February 31,435 3,114 3,063 1,113 1,865 741 1,041 643 512 143 88 397 145 75 44,376 
March 40,316 8,907 3,941 1,342 2,079 864 1,087 832 547 129 227 377 109 161 60,868 
April 33,416 8,275 4,12 1,781 1,615 1,868 865 402 505 71 93 335 130 193 58,670 
May 28,705 6,773 2,519 1,848 1,239 1,010 705 200 468 186 241 225 60 192 44,371 
June 23,795 5,894 2,196 1,655 1,188 1,465 1,070 983 636 269 215 303 123 108 39,895 
July 34,266 6.768 2,352 2,202 1,552 1,447 800 132 702 295 480 292 121 115 51,524 
August 26,081 7,327 2,457 2,110 1,888 1,284 796 655 1,275 308 594 336 90 151 45,347 
September 35,675 8.843 1,774 2,029 1,355 1,922 819 472 1,241 283 429 317 91 138 55,388 
October 28,110 8,082 3.376 2,428 1,865 2,396 645 585 1,004 801 2 360 100 121 49,870 
November 7,673 9,247 2,719 8,007 1,548 3,380 832 568 916 194 -18 358 90 181 60,695 
December 85,850 4,749 2,890 2,562 1,847 856 439 725 777 248 156 443 151 306 51,999 
1927: 
January 41,815 10,192 8.284 2,481 1,936 1,227 672 803 929 296 192 $16 139 100 64,382 
February 25,886 7,692 3,263 8,103 2,620 1,902 601 907 460 502 152 336 146 210 47,780 
March $2,752 9.049 2,050 3.475 3,760 1,578 R52 784 780 454 86 885 137 127 56,269 
April 44,627 7.875 2,310 2.393 1,509 2,181 781 1,972 762 448 58 230 177 218 65,541 
+ oe 83.786 2 296 2.006 8,380 2,519 1,084 918 887 694 626 57 335 155 223 49,402 
June $1,270 2 222 2.387 8.632 2,086 798 942 1,506 557 583 17 243 164 183 46,616 
July 95.719 1.116 2.384 2,899 2.104 1,505 1,007 415 900 429 66 227 177 236 49,184 
August 1.001 8.468 2.795 8.119 2.013 1,970 1.274 826 650 604 63 312 138 123 47,785 
September 29,801 7,800 1,956 2,891 1,850 2,025 684 518 772 552 ~33 451 155 272 49,694 
October 97 671 5 eae 8.479 4,202 1.790 1,966 1,021 1,075 908 465 156 401 53 363 49,538 
November 86.1238 1,687 3.661 4,209 1,916 1,575 1,167 1,312 836 749 298 474 246 317 54,570 
December 28.082 809 4.696 3.108 2.302 2.710 1,462 1,453 1,242 784 202 514 268 300 47,028 
398,483 60,249 $4,271 38,892 26.405 20,521 11.381 12.018 9.490 6.492 636 4.224 2.055 2.672 627,78S 
1928 
Tan 87.552 1,921 1.764 2 485 2.290 1,361 546 572 802 589 52 261 335 376 50,906 
Feb 20.996 8.148 2.526 2.924 2.558 1.258 655 194 616 599 98 307 297 
Mar 36,970 8,179 3.521 1,707 816 95 





a—Including gutta percha. b—Including balata. ¢c—Re-exports not de except in years prior to 1925. h—French imports have been reduced 12 
ducted in monthly statistics. d—Including some scrap and reclaimed rubber. per cent in order to eliminate imports of gutta percha and to reduce to 
e—United Kingdom exports to Russia, and beginning with October, 1927, basis of net weight. “United States imports of guaynle are not included 
exports from the United States to Russia. f—Includine Norway, Sweden. in this compilation: such imports amounted to 4.805 tons in 1926 and 


Denmark and Finland. g¢—United Kingdom and French exports to Spain to 5,019 tons in 1927. 
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Catalo und = Pri« ist of the Grant Gear Works, Boston, 


The catalog constitutes a very complete handbook on gears tor 


urposes and contains detailed tables and charts which cannot 
be helpful to the factory engineer as well as the purchasing 
gears the company manufactures a full line of 


t Besides g { 
cket and steel roller chains, worm reduction units and flexible 
plings [he company is a well known supplier to rubber tfac- 
I 192 The Tire nd Rim Association of America, Inc., Cleve- 
() April. 19° 14 DI 


Sosides the statistical data contained in this volume on the num- 


fesides t 
of rims inspected and approved over the pe riod of the existence 
the Association, the volume contains very full and detailed in- 
. +} 


1e various rim sizes with diagrams of standard di- 


d tables showing the correct rim equipment on the 


neiwnec TIC { 
i 


ous makes of cars and trucks. Load and inflation charts are also 
ided 
\ re RB }28 Pp ‘ | Bureau f Standards, De 
( met W ngt D. ¢ $1.00 } DI 

Standards Yearbook for 1928 outlines the standardization ac- 

es d accomplishments of not only the bureaus and agencies 

Fede Government cluding the Bureau of Standards, 

lso those of States and municipalities. It also gives a resume 

he standardization work of scientific and technical societies and 
F issociati S 

special value to manufacturers, industrial experts, engin- 

. urchasinge agents. It informs the manufacturer .of the 


nt standardization movements affecting his industry and the 


is went of the new standard specifications. It informs 
tists as to current research projects 
H Issue tl R er Growers’ Association, In 
| , 19% { 
Witl view to acquainting the general public with the more 
nestic applications of rubber and rubber manutactured 
e Rubber Growers’ Association has recently published this 
sting and well illustrated brochur« It is surprising to the 


fe the multitude of uses to which rubber can be put in 


usehold and the number of products made to reduce noise and 
kages, banish fatigue, prevent shocks and jars and render the 
usewife’s duties a pleasure. Copies of the booklet can be secured 
ee of charge on application to the secretary of the Association in 
I \ RICA EN RI STANDARDS COMMITTEE 1928 
she A me 1 Engineering Standards Committee, 29 West 39th 
S New ¥ ( 88 
The new annual publication of this important committee de 


es the standardization activities of the past twelve months 
nine new standards and 40 new projects are listed for numer 
branches of industry and engineering, including mechanical, 
il, electrical, mining, wood, textiles and safety. In all, the 


lerican Engineering Standards Committee has adopted 111 national 


tandards up to the present time and is now working on 164 other 


lardization projects. Continual contact is maintained by the 


ommittee with 19 national standardization bodies in foreign coun- 


ries, with the constant exchange of standards and _ specifications. 


\ 


table of Preferred Numbers, providing a scientific system for 


etermining the sizes of thousands of common commodities, is one 


the new standards which is expected to help lessen enormous 


vastes in industry by eliminating hundreds of needless sizes. 


Copies of the Year Book may be obtained on request to the 


\merican Engineering Standards Committee, 29 West 39th Street. 


Yew York City, N. Y. 
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Acme Oil Corporation, Inc. 
Adamson Machine Co. 

Akron Equipment Co. 

Akron Rubber Mold and Machine Co. 
Akron Standard Mold Co., The 

Albert & Son Co., Inc., L. 
Aluminum Flake Co. 

American Cyanamid Co. 

Appleton Rubber Co. 

Ault & Wiborg Co. 


Banner Machine Co. 
Barrett Co., The 

Binney & Smith Co. 
Bishop Engineering Corp. 
Bolling, Stewart & Co. 
Bowser & Co., S. F. 
Bridgwater Machine Co. 


‘abot, Inc., Godfrey L. 

arrier Engineering Corp. 
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leveland Liner & Mfg. Co. 
‘olledge, E. W., Inc. 

‘ontinental Rubber Co. 
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De Mattia Brothers, Inc. 
Dovan Chemical Corp. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 


Emerson Apparatus Co. 
Equipment Co. 


Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc. 
Fisk Rubber Co. 
Franz Foundry & Machine Co. 


General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Grasselli Chemical Co. 

Great Lakes Rubber Products Co. 
Greeff, R. W., & Co. 

Gross, A., & Co. 


Hall Co., The C. P. 
Huber, J. M., Inc. 


International Pulp Co. 
India Machine & Rubber Mold Co. 


Kuhlike Machine Co. 
Lowe Co., The Clyde E. 


Maywald, Fred’k J. 
McNulty, Joseph A. 
Montgomery, W. L., & Co. 
Moore & Munger 
Muehlstein & Co., Inc., H. 


National Aniline & Chemical Co. 
National Standard Co. 
Naugatuck Chemical Co. 

New Jersey Zinc Co. 

Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Olin Laboratories, The R. R. 
Orvis Brothers & Co. 


P. & B. Rubber Mfg. Co. 
Pequanoc Rubber Co. 
Philadelphia Rubber Works Co. 


Rand Rubber Co. 

Rare Metal Products Co. 

Roessler & Hasslacher Chemical Co. 
Royle & Sons, John 

Rubber Regenerating Co. 

Rubber Service Laboratories Co., The 


Schrader’s, A., Sons, Inc. 

Scott Co., Henry L. 

Smith and Smith 

Southwark Mfg. Co. 

Spadone Machine Co. 

Stamford Rubber Supply Co. 
Stauffer Chemical Co. 

Stedman Products Co. 

St. Louis Sulphur «nd Chemical Co. 
Surplus Trading Co. 


Textile Finishing Machine Co., The 
Thomas, V. G., & Co. 


United Clay Mines Corp. 

United Rubber Machinery Exchange 
U. S. Rubber Co. 

U. S. Rubber Reclaiming Co. 


Vanderbilt, R. T., & Co. 


Weber, Herman 

Whittaker, Clark & Daniels, Inc. 
Williams Foundry & Machine Co., The 
Wilson Co., C. T. 

Wishnick-Tumpeer, Inc. 


Xylos Rubber Co. 
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Manufacturers of All Classes of Rubber Goods, including— 
U.S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires U.S. Cushion Tires “U.S.” Rubber Footwear 
U.S. Royal Cord (High-Pressure) U.S. High-Size Cushion Tires Keds 
Tires U.S. Demountable Cushion Tires Snug-ler Felt Footwear 
U.S. Royal Cord Motorcoach U.S. Traxion Tread Motorcycle “U.S.” Spring-Step Rubber Heels 
Tires Tires Uskide Soles 
U. >. Royal Cord Heavy Service U.S. Bicycle Tires “U.S.” Raynster Raincoats 
Tires U.S. Royal Tubes Naugahyde Luggage 
U.S. Royal Cord Airplane Tires — U, §. Grey Tubes Belting—Packing—Hose 
U.S. USCO Balloon Tires U.S. USCO Tubes Hard Rubber Products 
U.S. USCO Cord (High-Pressure) U.S. Nobby Tubes “U.S.” Druggist Sundries 
lires U.S. Bicycle Tubes “U.S.” Tile Flooring 
: ¢ Se USCO Junior Cord (High- U.S. Patches, Cements, Tape, Usco Sheet Flooring 
Pressure) Tires Soapstone, Flaps,Gums, Fabrics, “U.S.” Paracore Insulated Wire 
U.S. USCO Junior Balloon Tires Air Bags, etc. and Cable 
Traxion Cord Tires U. S. Royal Expansion Core “U.S.” Bathing Apparel 
U.S. Twin Cushion Tires U.S. Auto Top Materials “U.S.” Royal Golf Balls 





Trade Mark 


United States Rubber Company 


1790 Broadway, New York 


Fifty-Two Factories 


Branches in all Principal Cities 


2. 


United States Rubber Export Co.,Ltd. 


Exporters of the Products of 
United States Rubber Company 
AND 
DomiINION RusBBER Company, LIMITED 


. 
nie 


MAIN OFFICE: 
1790 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 


Branches and Distributing Agencies in all 


Principal Cities of the World 


The Rubber Aa: 
June 10, 192 
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AERO BRAND CHEMICALS FOR RUBBER 
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Diphenylguanidine 


AERO BRAND guanidine acceler- 
ators are made from our own air- 
tleues:(ai Wey tia wae Or luscllmcoust (el muvee 
trol of each step in the manufacturing 
process assures uniformity of grade 
Yate meceyvayerelesevestetsme orcet: ha (0) a 


AERO BRAND 


D-OTG @ 


Di-ortho-tolylguanidine 





AERO BRAND 


RUBBER 
SULPHUR 


Solid steamer cargoes of crude sulphur are brought direct 
from the Texas mines to our plant dock on lower New York 
Harbor. This economy, together with our volume produc- 
tion of uniform quality sulphur, enables us to quote 
favorable prices for spot shipment or contract. 


For full information regarding Aero Brand Chemicals | 
for Rubber, write Industrial Chemicals Division 


AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY | 


Pioneer Producers of Air Nitrogen Products in America 
535 Fifth Avenue - - + New York 





